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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER AND THE 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER. 

THE faculty of the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, greets its friends, especially the students and graduates 
of the Cook County Normal School, the Chicago Normal School, 
and the Chicago Institute. 

We are confident that the new position of the school as a 
department of the University of Chicago gives us far greater 
advantages in our work than we have ever had before. This 
work may be fairly understood by many teachers, still a restate- 
ment of it may not be out of place here, as the old faculty ent ers 
into its new environment. 

The members of the faculty of the School of Education 
have been studying and practicing together for a number of 
years in the schools above named. They havea boundless faith 
in human progress through education. Education is human evo- 
lution assisted, and therefore co-ordinate with it; education is 
the realization of unlimited possibilities ; and the members of the 
faculty endeavor to march along the endless pathway of unreal- 
ized possibilities of human growth. In private study, in faculty, 
departmental, and grade meetings, they discuss every theory 
and supposed truth discovered in their stud) and practice. In 
teaching they strive to eliminate the useless, or least useful, and 
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to adopt that which is of greater economy in educative self- 
activity. Their system consists in searching for the truth in 
education, and their method in the personal application of the 
truth to individual growth. Each member of the faculty has 
perfect liberty in study and application. Such liberty is the 
only means of reaching the unity which lies far deeper than 
superficial uniformity. Preparation, preparation, preparation, is 
the watchword; liberty of action the rule; and close, careful, 
honest study the line of progress. Each grade teacher prepares 
the work of his or her pupils for the succeeding month. Monthly 
departmental courses are prepared by the departmental teachers 
respectively. A new feature will be introduced, beginning with 
the December number—that of a review of the actual work in 
the classes during the previous month. These reviews will show 
what has been done and what has not been done, what has suc- 
ceeded and what has failed. 

The CoursE oF Srupy is useful: (1) As a course of study 
for the entire faculty. Through it each member of the faculty 
may comprehend the work of every other teacher as well as the 
work of the entire school. (2) As a basis for discussion and 
criticism in faculty, departmental, and grade meetings. (3) In 
enabling each member of the faculty, by a study of the outlines 
month by month, to prepare his or her individual outlines. (4) 
As forming the course of study for the professional training class 
in all subjects and under every teacher. All outlines are to 
include complete book and apparatus references. (5) In enabling 
parents and guardians to know just what work their children 
and wards are doing day by day, and to criticise the school with 
intelligence, to the profit of both teachers and pupils. 

These are some of the uses of the Course oF Stupy in the 
work of the School of Education itself. It is safe to say that 
the more efficient this printed preparation is in the immediate 
work of our faculty, the greater its use may be for all pro- 
gressive teachers and students of education. 

The faculty is striving to follow the methods of all true sci- 
entists now at work in thousands of laboratories, indoors and 
out. Whatever of important truths or working hypotheses a 
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scientist discovers becomes the property of his brother-scientists 
and of the world. 

The chemist, for instance, works with all the facts and discov- 
eries of his science; he reinforces his own particular problems 
with all the past, eliminates all failures, and uses all successes. 
Thus scientists all over the world form a union for the steady 
evolution of the sciences. Their faith in the infinity of truth is 
perfect. Everything as yet discovered is to them but the begin- 
ning of that which may be. Thus enthusiasm expands; honest, 
careful investigators keep their truth-searching minds open to 
discoveries ; failures and old hypotheses sink out of sight as new 
truths and new hypotheses take their places. It is plain that the 
general method of science should become the method of those 
who search for truth in the science of all sciences, that of edu- 
cation. Notwithstanding the marked progress in education 
during the past few years, the science of sciences is still in an 
exceedingly crude condition. There is comparatively very little 
experiment and investigation in schoolrooms on the plan now 
universal in science. True it is, indeed, that the air is full of doc- 
trines and theories, but of them little reaches the child. Edu- 
cational conflicts and discussions are, in general, on a very low 
plane. They mean little else than dogma opposed to dogma and 
partisan against partisan. The great majority of teachers, guided 
by influential leaders, strive to idealize the old word-learning 
education, which may be characterized as the Ptolemaic system, 
with knowledge at the center surrounded by satellites. One 
party, a very small one, asserts that character, citizenship, or 
community life is the center, and knowledge the environment of 
planets and stars. Each party strives hard to intrench itself, to 
solidify its walls and fortresses, from which very little advance 
is made. 

No science demands so much knowledge and skill as that of 
education. Still it is true that graduates of normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities are very weak in the practice of teaching. 
They are often not only incapable as teachers, but seem to 
possess no powers to advance; strong, earnest, indefatigable 
acquirers of knowledge may be entirely divorced from educational 
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problems and practice teaching. Everything depends upon the 
attitude of the teacher toward the subject of education. A 
strong, abiding belief in the infinite possibilities of education 
lies back of all personal progress. A deep feeling haunts the 
true teacher that everything he does, that every subject, every 
lesson taught, every bit of schoolroom work done, may be infi- 
nitely improved. 

One path is marked out more clearly than any other: the 
record of growth by education must be read immediately in the 
body, mind, and soul of the pupil. Inspection, examination, is 
continuous and everlasting. Is this body, mind, and soul enjoy- 
ing the highest, most economical self-activity ? What shall I 
do to increase the educative self-activity on the part of this pupil ? 
Is this reading really educative mind-growth? Is this arithme- 
tic a necessity felt by my pupils? are some of the questions 
that lead to thought and consequent personal advancement. 
Routine, fixed methods, copying, imitation, stand directly in 
the way of learning how to teach. 

The name Course oF Strupy is the embodiment of the new 
idea of education; to wit, constant elimination and addition, 
under thorough and careful study. The faculty of the School 
of Education presents its work in printed form to all its fellow- 
teachers, with suggestions of how it may be used. Any course 
of study, to a genuine teacher, is suggestive, but never zmperative ; 
the needs of pupils determine what they should have in the way 
of knowledge and skill. To follow implicitly any course of 
study is fatal to the interests of pupils. The students of the 
Course OF Srupy find carefully made suggestions from every 
grade and department teacher in the School of Education, as 
also from the teachers in the Francis W. Parker School (the 
school that has taken the place of the elementary school of the 
Chicayo Institute on the North Side and is affiliated with the 
School of Education). The questions that students ask are: 
What are these suggestions? Are they needed as a whole, or in 
part, by my pupils? How shall I use the suggestions? What 


item, or items, should I adapt to the needs of my pupils? 


All teachers may profitably use the outlines in the COURSE 
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oF Stupy. A slight classification, however, may make clear its 
adaptation to particular classes: 

1. The students, including the graduates, of the School of 
Education, of the Chicago Institute, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and of the Cook County Normal School, may profitably 
use the CoursE oF Stupy from month to month and year to 
year, as an extension of the work they have already done. Such 
study will keep them close to the work of the faculty and its 
individual members. 

2. Teachers and students who propose to attend the School 
of Education may use the Course oF Stupy as an effective 
means of preparation. They may take the courses in psychology, 
pedagogy, and other subjects, and study and apply the grade 
outlines, and thus enter the School of Education prepared to do 
advanced work. 

3. Many teachers are not able to take the regular pedagogi- 
cal course, and must content themselves with the twelve weeks, 
or less, of the Summer School. It goes without saying that the 
stronger students are at entering the Summer School, the better 
they can profit by its lessons and lectures. Summer School 
students may use the Course oF Stupy in their school work 
and private study during the year, and thus prepare themselves 
for advanced courses in the Summer School. 

4. The Course OF StTupy is an excellent text-book for teach- 
ers’ clubs, associations, and corps of teachers who study together. 
By means of it theory and practice may be studied in the closest 
relation. 

5. It may seem presumptuous to recommend the combined 
exposition of the theory and practice of a large corps of expert 
teachers as a text-book for normal schools and departments of 
education. Still it seems to me that the CoursE oF Stupy 
should take its place as a pedagogical work of great value to all 
students of education. 

The Course oF Stupy is not a magazine or review; it is not 
to be read and cast aside. Each number is a teacher’s manual 
to remain on the teacher’s desk, or in the study, for constant 
reference. The numbers bound form a yearbook that will show 
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progress, correlations, and details of teaching. Correspondence, 
criticisms, and pertinent questions are invited. The members 
of the faculty of the School of Education have one purpose, and 
that is to assist all their fellow-teachers in studying the art of 
all arts. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN. 


DurinGc the month of October the work in nature study will 
be based upon the materials observed and gathered during the 
field trips. These will include studies of the sand-dune region, 
embracing lakeshore, dry dune, and marsh areas; of the north 
shore district, including dry upland as well as shore areas; also 
studies of inland wooded and prairie areas, as well as the valley 
region bordering the drainage canal. Among the topics to be 
considered may be mentioned: 


I. Plant and animal life-— 1. \n the marsh areas: (a) The regular suc- 
cession of plants from the dry, high shores toward the middle of ‘the water 
area. (6) The adaptation of root, leaf,and stem to the water environment; to 
growth in the mud; to growth in the dry soil. (c) The disappearance of 
characteristic plants as the lakelet becomes filled or drained. (@) The appear- 
ance of new plants. The characteristic animals of the marshes, especially 
the birds. Their adaptations to the water; to the mud, to the vegetation, 
and to the lakeshore. The succession of animal forms during the transition 
period from the lake to the dry ground. The fish; the mussels, snails, 
crawfish, and frogs. Adaptations of each to the various stages of transition. 
Consider the problems which relate to breathing, locomotion, food-getting, 
escape, defense, attack, concealment, etc. 

2. In the dune areas: (a) The characteristics of plants that can gain a 
foothold on shifting sand. (4) The problem of moisture— how solved? (c) 
Effect of plant life on dune formation. (@) Conditions leading to discom- 
fiture and the overthrow of dune plants. (e) The succession of plants on the 
dunes; characteristics of the latest plants. The birds and insects of the 
dunes and on the lakeshore. Food and nests. Care of young. 

3. Dry clayey uplands: Adaptations of yrass and other characteristic plants 
of dry grounds with the rushes and sedges of the marshes. Contrasted with 
the dune plants. The effect of stable conditions upon the form and growth 
of plants. Traces of animal life. Contrast with that found in the marshes 
in variety and richness. 

4. Woodland areas: The adaptations of the smaller plants to the subdued 


light of the woods. The successions of plants from the open prairie to the 
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deep woods. Modifications noted in plants of the same kind. The adapta- 
tions of animal life: (a) birds, (4) insects. Contrasts with those found in 
other areas. 

In general, note carefully the biological boundaries of each area — the 
frontiers of each. Also the efforts of various individuals to encroach upon 
adjacent areas. Look for signs of gain or loss to the individuals that attempt 
such invasions. 

Associated with these studies will be the observation and consideration of 
devices for the distribution of seeds, for preparation for winter, migration, 
hibernation, etc. 

II. Observation of physical conditions.—1. The sun: (a) By means of the 
skiameter in the school yard the slant and distribution of the sunshine will 
be directly measured. By comparing the area of the sun spot on the board 
with the area of the end of the box, the relation of the sunshine distribution 
in this latitude to that when the sun is vertical may be determined. (6) 
Determination of amount of sunshine each day. (c) Record of temperature 
of air and soil. 

Nore.—The skiameter is a wooden box three feet long and ten inches square, 
open at both ends, and hinged at one end to a board a foot wide. On one side a 
protractor is fastened, from the center of which hangs a plumb line. To find the 
slant and distribution of the noon sunshine, place the board to which the box is hinged 
in a horizontal position on a north and south line, with the free end of the box to 
the south. Incline the box so that the largest possible light area may be formed by 
the sunshine passing through the box. By means of the plumb line and the protrac- 
tor read the slant. By means of a ruler measure the area of the sunshine area on the 
board, and keep a record of both. ‘To get the same data at any other hour of the 
day, simply turn the‘bottom board so that the box may be pointed toward the sun. 

2. Rainfall: (a2) Observation of cloudiness and measurement of rainfall. 
(4) Determination of amount of water in given rainfall. (c) Graphic repre- 
sentation of monthly rainfall. This will be done by measuring the quantity 
of water that falls on a small area, say three inches square, and placing the 
same in glass jars. (@) Use and reading of barometer and other meteorologi- 
cal instruments. 

3. Soils: Examinations of the physical properties of the soils of the dif- 
ferent areas visited. 

Ill. Expresston.—Appropriate expression — painting, drawing, making, 
modeling, and writing — will accompany the study throughout. Each pupil 
will represent as graphically as possible the phenomena of the landscape as a 
moving picture. A series of paintings will represent the shading of summer 
into autumn, and of autumn into winter. Diagrams, models and charts, and 
written work will supplement these so that, as nearly as may be, the unity of 
the nature movement will be represented. 

IV. Glass aquaria will be stocked in all the rooms with specimens of 
animal and plant life gathered on the field trips. These will furnish 
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materials for microscopic work. During the month the school will plant tulip, 
hyacinth, and other bulbs in the school ground in preparation for the flower 
and vegetable garden to be made in the spring. 

V. Practice teaching.—When the students can show by a carefully pre- 
pared plan that they are ready to give a series of lessons under some one of 
the foregoing topics, arrangements will be made for such lessons to be given 
either in the model school or before members of the professional school. 
These plans must show grasp of subject-matter and power of adaptation to 
the needs and conditions of those for whom the work is prepared. 

VI. Pedagogical notes.—The method in teaching the lessons outlined in 
nature study will involve the following points : 

1. Gathering of data: This will be by direct observation. 

2. When possible, that is, when quantities are considered, a careful deter- 
mination of proportions, this will involve appropriate measurements and 
mathematical calculation. 

3. The facts represented in the data must be rendered objective in some 
manner which will graphically and clearly represent the various relations 
observed. As, for example, the variation of sunshine distribution, of rainfall, 
etc., must be represented by actual areas, and amounts so measured and 
represented as to present the facts clearly to the senses 

4. The facts derived from the data must be reincarnated in a great 
nature-picture ; that is, for example, when (1) the rainfall on a small area of a 
few square inches has been observed; and (2) after its amount has been deter- 
mined; and (3) after this has been actually measured out, so that the pupil 
can realize through the senses what it means; then (4) the great nature- 
picture must be developed by showing what this amount means for a given 
area, say the garden, a corn field, or the corn belt, wheat belt, etc. Unless 
the fourth point is reached, the work will lack that practical application 
which is the final stimulus for the study. It is through the development of 
the great nature-picture that man’s relations will appear. The great nature- 
picture is thus the beginning of the pupil's observation, and is the end of all 


his investigation. All else are but intermediary processes. 


FIELD WORK. 
IRA B. MEYERS. 

Plant life.-— A general survey of any considerable area leads to the dis- 
covery that plants are not distributed indiscriminately, but that their occur- 
rence is determined, to a greater or less degree, by the topographic features 
of the area— stream margins, swamps, prairie, bluffs, uplands— each feature 
having some distinguishing characteristic in the nature and grouping of its 
vegetative covering. These characteristic groups are frequently termed 
“plant societies,’ and are known as swamp societies, prairie societies, rock 


societies, etc., according to the nature of the topographic features. 
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One phase of plant study is the investigation of various plant societies to 
determine (1) the plants that give the society its characteristic physiognomy ; 
(2) the factors which determine the presence of these plants in the society. 
Such investigation soon leads to the discovery that frequently various plant 
species are so grouped as to form zones. In a swamp society the plants 
within the water margin differ from those just on the water border; and these 
in turn differ from the ones farther back. These zones may in turn contain 
many smaller groups, or patches, of a single specie —water lilies, arrow: heads, 
strawberries. It may also happen that plants associated with one special 
feature, a pond, may be found ina different, but closely related, area, a dry bog. 
Plants that have begun growth under certain conditions, and persist after 
their original habitat has changed, are termed remnant plants. 

A series of well-organized excursions should familiarize students with the 
characteristic plants, and their conditions of living, in each of the more promi- 
nent topographic features of their home area. They should at the same time 
note what factors (heat, light, moisture, soil, etc.) have most influenced the 
formation of each society. 

Through the agency of erosion sand various forms of deposition, topo- 
graphic features are changing, the margins of lakes and ponds become 
marshes and meadowland. Streams shift their positions, leaving dry land 
(alluvial deposits) where there was once running water; their banks give way 
on account of basal erosion, leaving newly exposed portions of rock and soil. 
Each newly exposed bit of soil offers an area for growth where plants did not 
previously exist, Such areas frequently afford a key to the formation of 
various plant societies, since plants will tend to develop and succeed each 
other, up to certain stages, according as the conditions for growth become 
better on the area. 

DIRECTION FOR STUDY. 

Duplicate your topographic map. 

1. Indicate on it the location of the principal plant societies. 

2. Make a list of characteristic plants of each society. 

NoTe.— Make an enlarged map of the society studied and indicate on it the 
position of these characteristic plants in the society. 

3. What factors have most influenced the occurrence, form, structure, 
and growth of plants in each society ? 


Consider: 1. AZozsture.—(a) Amount available to plants in different 





parts of the area. (Determined by finding the moisture contents of the soil, 
For details of this experiment see “ Variation at Different Seasons of the Year 
on the Area,” Jackman’s Nature Study for Grammar Grades, p. 47.) (6) Part 
of the plant most directly related to moisture; (1) part of the plant (organ) 
concerned in securing moisture; (2) structure concerned in retaining mois- 
ture. (c) Modifications of these structures or organs as adaptations to various 
moisture conditions. 
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2. Sozls.—(a) Relation of soils to plants as food; (4) relation of soil to 
plants as to their capacity for absorbing and retaining moisture; (c) physical 
properties of soils as related to plant rooting. 

3. Slope.— Influence of direction of hill or ravine slope on (a) moisture, 
as affected by exposure of a slope to wind or sun; (1) measure the angle 
made by the sun’s rays on level surface, on south slope, on north slope; 
(2) compare the surface temperature readings on each slope. 

4. Light.—(a) Part of plant directly related to sunlight; (4) adaptations 
by which plants avoid shading from their own foliage and from surrounding 
plants. 

5. Distribution.—Ways by which plants get into an area; (a) agents of 
distribution ; (4) structural adaptations to these agents. 

REFERENCES: * Cowles, Plant Societies of Chicago and Vicinity; Coulter, Plant 


Relations; First Ohio Weed Manual; Gaye, The Great World Farm; King, The Soil. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
ZONIA BABER. 

THE work in geography for October for the pupils in the 
Elementary School will be based on the field work done in the 
region of Chicago. An outline for the year’s work for the Ele- 
mentary School will appear in the November number. 

Two courses will be given in geography for pedagogic 
students : 

Course A, for entering students, will be based upon field trips to the 
ravines along the north shore, the Chicago river, the old and the new canal, 
sand dunes at Dune Park, and toa farm. The work of streams and wind as 
surface-shaping agents, and man’s adaptation to resultant conditions, will be 
especially considered 

Course B, for students familiar with Course A, will be the consideration 
of the study and teaching of Eurasia (see COURSE OF STuDY, Vol. I, No. 10). 


SUGGESTION ON FIELD WORK. 

A study of nature or culture products in natural relations adapted to any 
region, 

The value of landscape as a potent factor in intellectual and esthetic 
development needs little argument, but the means by which the highest value 
may be obtained from its study requires deepest consideration, Living in a 
region where the arrangement of lines, surfaces, and colors produces the most 
pleasing effect, which we call beautiful scenery, by no means insures the 
inhabitant a high esthetic development. Nor does a residence in a region 
where nature has displayed, or is displaying, her most valued secrets of land- 


scape-making declare a high appreciation of natural law on the part of the 
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native. There is no doubt an unconscious training resulting from various 
aspects of one’s environment, but intellectual consciousness is vouchsafed only 
to the observer and thinker. Unhappily the majority of our people cannot be 
included in this classification. Hence the study of the different phases of 
one’s.environment is of highest educative value. To be cognizant of present 
forms and forces acting upon the earth is not sufficient, for it is the knowl- 
edge of the genesis of the forms and of the evolution of life of a region that 
gives intellectual perspective to both the aesthetic and cultural aspects. 

Modeling, painting, and drawing are potent means by which a student 
becomes conscious of the variety and heauty of lines, surfaces, and solids of 
a given landscape, and of the changing tints and shades of the vegetable 
covering, or barren rock or soil, And the attempt to answer the question 
why the hills, mountains, plains, valleys, rivers, lakes, swamps, prairies, for- 
ests, or deserts exist, why certain cultural aspects are found in the region 
under consideration, gives vitality and sanity to the study. 

Model map of the region to be studied. Draw a topographic map of the 


region. Draw and paint characteristic scenes of the area. Describe: 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

1. Topography of special area; relation to surrounding country, 

2. Forms of land and water which lend themselves most readily to cul- 
ture—farming, grazing, mining, forestry, manufacture, fishery, homes. 

3. Elements which are at present concerned in changing the surface of 
the region — wind, rain, streams, snow, frost, glaciers, snowslides, avalanches, 
lakes, seas, plants, animals, man. Which are most potent factors in changing 
the surface ? 

4. Relation of the topography to drainage; of drainage to the topog- 
raphy. Stream work. Describe valley-making from the beginning to base 
leveling. Make drawings of the earliest, middle, and latest stages of valley 
development, from known examples, if possible, otherwise from imaginary 
cases. Give reasons for the condition of the valleys in the region under con- 
sideration. Predict future of the region. What stage of valley development 
is best adapted to agriculture — give examples ; to forestry — give examples ; 
to manufacture—give examples? Adaptation of valleys for railroad pur- 
poses. Use of river terraces in railroad construction. Stage of river erosion 
best adapted to navigation. Cause and effect of islands, bars, deltas, of 
rapids, falls. How overcome by navigation companies. 

REFERENCES: Geikie, Zarth Sculpture, Text-Book of Geology, and Physical 
Geography; Tarr, Physical Geography; Russell, Rivers of North America; Scott, 
Geology, Roberts, Zhe Earth’s History; Mill, Realm of Nature; Shaler, Aspect of the 
Earth; Gilbert, Henry Mountains, U.S. Geological Survey; Alden and Salisbury, 
Chicago and Environs. 

5. Wind.— Evidences of wind work in the region. Make drawings 


showing effect on soil, if existing ; on vegetation. Prevailing wind. Cause. 
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If dunes exist, trace formation from incipiency to maturity and decay. Source 
of material. Trace story of plant life on dune (see outline on field work). 
Cultural value of wind-made surfaces. 

6. Glaciers.— Part glaciers have played, or are playing, in the region 
under consideration. What are the evidences that glaciers have affected the 
region ? 

Topographic evidences: Part played by glaciers in forming the hills, 
depressions, lakes, swamps of the region. How accomplished? Are the 
lakes and ponds of the region increasing or decreasing in size? Cause? 
Fresh or salt?) Why ? 

Soil evidences of glacial origin: Material, source? Arrangement ? 
Depth? Was glaciation of value or a detriment to the region from the 
cultural and scenic standpoint? How would the region probably appear had 
the country not been glaciated ? 

REFERENCES: Salisbury, Journal of Geology, Vols. | and 1V; Davis and Shaler, 
Glaciers ; Davis, Physical Geography; Scott, /ntroduction to Geology; Chamberlin, 
Terminal Moraine, Third U. S. Geological Survey; Russell, Glaciers of North 
Ameria ; Geikie, Earth Sculpture. 

7. Soz/.— Nature of the soil and subsoil in the region—loamy, clayey, 
sandy, gravely? Depth of soil? Make drawing showing same in river or 
railroad cuts. Give well data. Is the soil residual or transported? Describe 
manner of accumulation. Describe country rock. To what natural plants 
is the soil best adapted? To what agricultural plants? (See outline on 
field work.) 

REFERENCE: King, Soz/. 

8. Underground water.— Evidences of effect of underground water ‘on 
the topography in region considered. Sink holes in limestone regions. For- 
mation? Caves—how formed? destroyed? Evidences of circulation of 
underground water shown in country rock. Depth at which constant under- 
ground water is found. Well data. Depth of constant rivers. 


During the quarter each student in Course B will be expected 
to work out plans for the teaching of certain regions selected in 
this vicinity. 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
Emity J. Rice. 
Tue school is an organization for work. It is a place where 
the activities of the home and society should be carried on in 


such a way that the children may take part in them, a place for 


the gaining of social experience. Under the old school system, 
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the child feels no necessity for the knowledge gained, and there- 
fore studies without any motive of his own. It is the teacher 
who furnishes the motive for his effort. The child makes no 
immediate use of what he learns, and hence it fails to strengthen 
his power. The school is external, isolated from life. In the 
outside world, what we do makes a demand for us to know, and 
it is apparent that doing is the essential basis of knowing. We 
should organize the school so that the children have work to do 
and gain knowledge through the requirements of that work. 

Fortunately, the occupations which are a necessity for our 
daily living are being recognized as a means of education. 
Cooking, sewing, and manual training may be introduced, at 
present, as extra studies, but there is a growing recognition of 
their place. These occupations give abundant opportunity for 
the children to be useful to the school community and to feel 
the value of social service. They make a demand for a knowl- 
edge of the work of the world, past and present, and so furnish 
a basis for the selection of subject-matter in geography, science, 
and history. Through the use of the child’s own activities he 
becomes able to interpret the social and industrial life of his 
environment. The environment is molding the chiid’s life ina 
powerful way, and the school should act in close relation with it. 
As long as there is a divorce between the head work and the 
hand work of the school, we shall have overcrowded courses of 
study, and our pupils will be unable to carry their thoughts into 
effective action. When the children are engaged in social work 
and gain knowledge according to the needs of social work, 
thought and action go hand in hand. 

The first great mission of the school is to give the child 
something to do, and the second is to fill that work with mean- 
ing by showing its relation to the larger movements of life. It 
is more important that the history lessons in the elementary 
school should have this close connection with the social activ- 
ities of the school than that any logical order of the subject- 
matter should be considered. In fact, the kind of work being 
done suggests both historic subject and order of topics. This is 


the only history vital to the children. If we compel them to 
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live in times foreign to their own experiences, history is an 
isolated and lifeless thing. Related to their activities, it gives 
significance to all that they do and leads to an interpretation of 
the industrial and social situation. 

As the children’s interest in their occupations causes them to 
inquire what other peoples have done, we should take them to 
museums and shops to see beautiful things and teach them the 
conditions under which these things were produced. Such visits 
are not for the purpose of copying historic objects. It is useful 
things that we wish them to make and in their own way. Every- 
thing made should have social value, a use that the children 
can see. But while imitation of historic objects is rarely 
desirable, the children have a right to see the relation of their 
own efforts to the best that the world has produced. 

The arts that will be introduced into the school are cooking, 
clay-modeling and pottery, gardening, sewing and weaving, 
bookbinding and printing, wood- and metal-work. Some work 
will be done in each of these arts in all grades throughout the 
school. 

Kindergarten.— The children will reproduce the home life by building 
and furnishing a play-house and by games which utilize their desire for play. 
In the furnishing of the play-house, they begin the arts of basketry and weav- 
ing, of clay-modeling and pottery, and of wood-work — with original design. 

Visits to farms, shops, and buildings being constructed will show the 
relation of the home to the larger community. The plays of the children will 
also reproduce some of the social activities of the environment, as the work 
of the farmer and the blacksmith, and the life of the fireman, the postman, 
and the newsboy. The young children are unable to trace the growth of any 
social institution, and we shall confine the work merely to the dramatization 
of existing conditions. 

First grade.—All the arts begun in the kindergarten will be carried on in 
the first grade by the making of a play-house and a doll theater to be used 
for the dramatization of stories. The children will study the materials that 
they use in their work, trace these materials from their sources, and learn 
something of the processes of their manufacture and transportation. 

From the social activities of their environment, we shall emphasize 
especially the occupations of the lakeshore and the railways. The children 
will visit the harbor to see ships and shipping docks, the life-saving station, 
and lighthouse. They will draw ships and locomotives, and make play boats 


and cars. 
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Second grade.— The textile industry will form the basis of the course of 
study in this grade, not to the exclusion of the other arts, but for the pugpose 
of gaining greater thoroughness in the work than we could have by spending 
an equal amount of time on all the arts begun in the lower grades. The work 
will include simple needlework, basketry, spinning, dyeing, making a loom, 
and weaving; study of the materials used— flax, hemp, wool, cotton, silk — 
and the process of cloth manufacture by primitive methods; visits to shops, 
museums, and industrial plants; study of types of shepherd life, as the patri- 
archs of the East and the Arabs; comparison of shepherd life with that of 
people who had not learned to domesticate animals—the hunter type —and 
with the life of the farmer; stories of pioneers. In connection with this 
work and with cooking, we may consider ranch life in the West, transporta- 
tion of sheep and cattle to Chicago and sending of products out of Chicago, 
and making of butter and cheese. 

Third grade.—\n this grade we shall emphasize cooking and the making 
of pottery to some extent. The children will make, decorate, and glaze 
pottery, and make and cast in plaster statuettes and bas-reliefs. They will 
trace the primitive methods of making pottery and make frequent visits to 
the Greek rooms of the Art Institute. Stories from Greek life may be used 
to show the conditions which led to the pre-eminence of the Greeks in 
sculpture. 

The dishes made will be used in cooking, and in connection with their 
cooking the children will study agriculture. They will make a garden, visit a 
farm at different seasons, and study the work of the farmer throughout the 
year. They will prepare and serve luncheons, and visit groceries and 
bakeries. They will study the transportation of wheat from the great wheat 
regions of the West, the grain-elevator system of Chicago, the manufacture 
of wheat products in our city, and their transportation to other regions. 
Stories of great sailors and explorers will also be used. 

Fourth grade.—The emphasis will be placed in this grade upon wood- and 
simple metal-work, which will lead to a study of the specialization of industries 
and concentration in cities, our own city being the best one to use as a type. 
The children will begin their year’s work by making objects useful for the school 
or for their homes, perhaps looking forward to Christmas presents, and with 
visits to foundries and workshops. ‘They will trace the history of inventions 
in tools with something of the social progress involved, to the development 
of commerce and the building of cities. They may be led to see some of the 
factors that have aided the growth of Chicago and the ways by which the 
whole world now contributes to its needs, and may then trace the history of 
each of these factors, as the changes in modes of transportation and in means 
of communication —streets, bridges, mail service, telegraph, and telephone 
—with stories of the early settlers and explorers, and also study some modes 
of municipal service, as the water-supply, illumination, police, and fire pro- 
tection, parks, and playgrounds. 
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Fifth grade.— We shall emphasize sewing in this grade, and also the other 
branghes of the textile industry. The children will spin enough to give an 
understanding of the process and what it costs. They will weave enough to 
give a thorough knowledge of materials, of good and poor work, and a clear 
idea of the mechanical processes involved, something of color, something of 
design. By the study of manufacture, children learn that their comfort 
depends upon the work of the world in fields and factories. After doing some 
work themselves, they will be interested in the way it comes about that we 
have these textile fabrics, so the study of clothing becomes a part of history. 

The children’s interest in cloth manufacture, and their growing concep- 
tion of their social relations and of the school organization, seem to give 
especial value to the study of colonial history here. The following topics are 
suggested: the New England colonial home and household industries ; the 
farm; the village; geography of the region as a whole; the social life; the 
school; dramatization of a colonial school; contrast with our own school and 
with other means of education in our time; dramatization of a town-meeting ; 
comparison of the business of a town-meeting and that of our city council. 
Similar topics may be used for other colonies, and finally a study made of the 
revolutionary struggle. 

Sixth grade.—We shall emphasize the growth of the city in this grade 
and give some especial attention to the arts of pottery and clay-modeling. 
The children will make, decorate, and glaze pottery, and make and cast in 
plaster statuettes and bas-reliefs. The history of the development of pottery 
and of sculpture, and visits to the Art Institute, will show the great advances 
that the Greeks made in these arts and suggest the study of the circumstances 
under which the work was done. A study of Greek history will follow, and, 
finaily, a study of the public buildings of Chicago and of the movements 
under consideration here in the direction of civic beauty. 

Seventh grade.—The growth of the home will be emphasized in the 
seventh grade, and among the arts that will receive especial attention are 
bookbinding and printing. ‘The children will do practical work and study 
the history of these arts. The art of making books, both in manuscript and 
printing, having been at its height, so far as beauty is concerned, in the 
Middle Ages, we shall study the conditions of work in that period. The 
cathedral as a teacher of the people in the days when books were rare, will 
be illustrated by the story of St. Mark’s in Venice. Venice will be taken as 
a type of the medizval city, and in connection with its history we shall study 
medizval painting, embroidery, and tapestry. This history involves the 
story of the crusades with their feudal spirit, the breaking down of feudal- 
ism, the trade with the East, the search for the Indies, and the discovery of 
America. Biographies of artists and of artisans of the guild period will fur- 
nish a basis for comparison with the lives of workers of the present. We 


shall also compare the household industries of that period with those of our 


own time, study household art, and picture an ideal home. 
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Eighth grade.—-The special industries of this grade will be wood- and 
metal-work. The children will build an out-of-door play-house to be used by 
the entire school for social purposes. In the furnishing of this house all the 
other grades will share. The eighth grade will also do some work with 
metals. ‘They will study the architecture of our city and see what advantage 
we have taken of our topography —in comparison to other cities —a prairie 
city and the tenement-house problem. This involves some study of the struc- 
ture and functions of the city government. 

Inquiry as to the causes of congestion of population here will lead to a 
study of the westward movement of our people, foreign immigration, and the 
specialization of industries. The occupation of different physiographic regions, 
with the resulting differences in industries, furnishes the underlying condi- 
tions for an understanding of our political history. The following topics are 
suggested: the Appalachian barrier and routes of travel across it ; settlement 
of Kentucky; life in the Northwest Territory; a typical settlement; the city 
of Washington and the new government; transportation and demand for 
roads to the East; political separation between the East and the West; the 
Cumberland road and the Erie canal; the steamboat and the railroad; the 
wheat industry and the unification of the North; the cotton industry and 
the unification of the South; political separation between the North and the 
South ; the mining industty; the factory system of labor and its effect upon 
the worker; our national ideals ; an ideal nation. 

Those of the pupils who study Latin will trace the development of Roman 
institutions, with constant comparisons between the Roman democracy and 
the American. By this means they will gain an additional impression of the 


value of the principles of liberty and law. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
GEORGE W. MYERS. 

Pursuant to the thought that most elementary and _ sec- 
ondary school-teachers of the mathematical subjects will have 
to do for the most part with students who study mathematics for 
its uses, the work for the year in mathematics for the professional 
school will begin with a course in elementary astronomy. Chief 
emphasis will rest upon the elementary mathematical relations 
involved in the study of the earth as an astronomical body. 
Observational data which will be collected during October and 
November will furnish both a basis and a stimulus for a degree 
of proficiency in the knowledge and uses of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. These subjects will be thoroughly restudied 
during the rest of the year. 
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One reason for this procedure lies in the fact that, unless a 
clear conception of the real necessity and purpose of elemen- 
tary mathematical study, as well as a fair degree of academic 
knowledge, is first secured, the study of methods of presenting 
mathematical truth is about as likely to be harmful as helpful. 
A little superficial expertness in method, manipulation, and 
method talk is the mask under which an immense deal of slip- 
shod class work is tolerated nowadays. Fluency of speech 
about ways of presenting truth, without any particular concern 
about the truth itself, has made more reputations for school- 
masters during the last ten years than will be made by similar 
tactics in the next ten. It is believed that the truly successful 
method of presenting any subject must draw the elements of its 
success largely, if not mainly, from the nature of the subject- 
matter and the attitude of the teacher’s mind toward it. There 
is no one best method of teaching mathematics. There are as 
many best methods as there are successful mathematical teach- 
ers. This merely means that each teacher must evolve his own 
method. If he is unable to do this, he would better change his 
calling. 

To do this, however, requires that each prospective mathe- 
matical teacher shall do some real work which makes a demand 
for mathematics. Hecannot afford to follow the example of the 
virulent foes of mathematical teaching of every sort, good, bad, 
and indifferent, by studiously avoiding, or evading, every social, 
industrial, or scientific question which makes a positive demand 
tor mathematics. He should remember that, while we may 
expect to meet mathematical cripples here and there, it is a little 
unusual for the cripple to argue that sound and sane minds would 
be just as well or better off by crippling them with their own 
shortcomings; or that treatment adapted to the cripple is the 
treatment to be advised for healthy folk. It would be the part 
of wisdom to ignore the criticisms of such mathematical delin- 
quents, were it not that the contagion of their criticisms is likely 
to become epidemic, inasmuch as they are on the side of indul- 
gence of mental languor which is always in good standing with 


those whom circumstance or the accidents of birth have 
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deprived of the necessity of troubling themselves overmuch 
with virile thinking. 

Most authorities on the teaching of mathematics seem pretty 
well agreed that the need for mathematics arises out of the 
necessities of measurement. Few of them, however, have 
pointed out that there are two very different kinds of measure- 
ment, direct and indirect, making very different demands for 
mathematics. The amount of mathematics actually demanded 
by direct measurement is ridiculously small. Good judgment 
will do as much here as any amount of mathematical skill. 
But with indirect measurement, where some magnitude is 
wanted which cannot be directly measured, but must be inferred 
from certain discoverable relations it bears to some other mag- 
nitude which can be measured, mathematics is indispensable. 
Such are the measurements on which the engineering, industrial, 
and mechanical professions are founded, and such are the profes- 
sions which constitute the chief part of the difference between 
what we call civilization and barbarism. 

Experience has shown that the best way of breaking the 
rigors of mathematical apathy which have caught and atro- 
phied many teachers’ minds is by introducing the work with a 
number of practical exercises which bring out the advantages of 
the mathematical sense. The problems which naturally arise in 
elementary astronomy have been found to furnish a convenient 
avenue of approach to the teaching of the need and purposes of 
mathematical study. Most of the problems wear at least the 
semblance of the natural, z. ¢., they have the advantage of not 
seeming to be lugged in to do the service of the mental vaulting 
horse, or trapeze, and their solutions usually lead to interesting 
and intelligible results. 

The work will be given through observation, computation, 
measurements, and lectures, in such proportions as the necessi- 
ties of the situation seem to require. 

I, General directions and plans for the quarter. 

1. Field work with home-made instruments. 


2. Making of these instruments. 
3. Constellation study. 
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4. Class-room work. (a) Discussion and reduction of observational data. 
(4) Recitations on assigned readings. (c) Lantern-slide lectures. 

II. To obtain definiteness in judging of such magnitudes as are involved 
in astronomical measurements. 

1. Todetermine the length of the pace: (a) Stake out a square acre and 
pace its perimeter. Obtain length of your pace. (4) Measure and stake out 
over rough ground a distance of 100 to 200 feet. Pace it. Find and record 
the length of your pace, if possible up a 5 per cent. to Io per cent. grade 
and down same grade. 

2. To obtain working estimates of angular magnitude: (a) Find the 
angle subtended at the eye by two inches held arm’s length and perpendicu- 
larly to the sight line. (4) Find and record the angle subtended by the 
palm and each of the fingers held at arm’s length of the hand you use most. 
(c) Measure some angles between remote objects by aid of the palm and 
fingers. (@) Measure these same angles with instruments to find your errors 
and correct your judgment. (¢) Measure in this crude way the angles 
between bright stars, planets, etc., the altitude of the sun as so many hours 
or minutes high, etc., and compare with the correct values (sea led from a 
celestial globe). 

Nore.—If a great circle be conceived as drawn on the sky from Polaris per- 
pendicularly to the meridian, it will pass through the east and west points of the 


he sun is on this 


horizon, and may be called the 6 o'clock line; because whenever t 
circle it is 6 o’clock. Measuring with the palms perpendicularly from this circle to 
the sun, pretty fair estimates of the time from 6 o'clock can be obtained. 

3. To obtain a judgment of level lines and of the position of the horizon: 
(a) Find and record in your notebook the height of your eye. (6) Mark ona 
tree or other object a point on a level with the eye and fix in mind how a 
point on a level with the eye looks. (c) Locate a half-dozen or so points on 
a level with the eye by estimate, and measure their difference of level (allow 
for rise of ground) to find the error of your estimate, and correct your judg- 
ment. (@) R2pert this exercise until your estimates have some certainty. 

4. To form a judgment of the appearance of a vertical line and of 
the situation of the zenith, or point directly overhead: (a) Stand at the 
middle of the end of a house and note how the head must be held to enable 
you to look straight up at the comb. (4) Plumb down from some elevated 
point to the point on the ground exactly beneath. Standing upon the ground 
point, look up at the elevated point. Fix the appearance in mind. (c) Take 
station by estimate under an elevated point, then plumb down from the ele- 
vated point and find your error. (d@) Take occasion some evening to locate 
by guess the point of the sky which seems at the zenith with reference to 
stars. Then locate the zenith by sighting up the corner of a building, and find 
the nature and amount of your error. Face in various directions while 


making your estimates. 
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5. Discuss the observations thus far made. 

6. To erect quickly an approximate perpendicular to a line from a given 
point on the line: (@) Use the hands only, after first estimating by the eye. 
(4) Use the 6-8-10 method otf the carpenter. (c) Use the method of equal 
oblique lines. (d@) Check (a) by (4) and (c), and work with (a) until your 
results show internal accordance. 

7. To find the height of a tree, building, hill, or other object : (a) by 
estimate; (4) by length of shadow and rule of three; (c) by a stick and rule 
of three; (@) by measuring a base line and two angles. 

Ill. The making of instruments needed for more accurate measures : 
(a) Make a plane table according to specifications which are furnished. (6) 
Make or buy a tripod for it. (¢) Make an alidade for use with it. (@) Make 
a water level; (e) astadia; and (/) a cross-staff, as furnished instructions 
direct. 

IV. To obtain a working familiarity with certain fundamental laws of 
indirect mearsurement. 

1. To find any dimensions of inaccessible objects, distances known: (a) 
by the use of stakes, or flagpoles and rule of three; (4) by means of the 
extemporized plane table and alidade; (c) by aid of the home-made stadia. 

2. To find by indirect measurements the distances to inaccessible though 
visible objects: (a) by means of flagpoles and tape only; (4) by means of 
crude plane table, one distance measured; (c) by more accurate instru- 
ments. 

3. Derive experimentally the law connecting the distance and apparent 
dimensions of a remote body. (@) An experiment to show how distance to 
moon is found. (4) Discussion of the actual problem of finding lunar distance. 

V. Lantern-slide lectures on the topics being studied. 

1. The principal movements and relations of the earth to the sun. (a) 
Changes of day and night. (4) Changes of the seasons. (¢) Simultaneous 
differences in local time. (@) Motion of the earth around the sun. {e) 
Apparent motion of the sun among the stars caused by this real motion. (/) 
Apex of the earth’s way. (g) At what times of day is an observer on the 
front of the earth? on the rear? (A) Point to apex of earth’s way. ° 

2. Relations of the earth and moon. (a) Phases and their causes. (4) 
Aristotle's method of finding the distance to sun, (c) Do we ever see entirely 
around the moon? (d@) Librations. (e) Surface features. (/) Popular 
superstitions. (g) Literary inaccuracies. 

Facts and properties relating to the earth as a separate astronomical 
body. 

VI. Shape of the earth. 

1. Manner of disappearance, or reappearance, of vessels at harbors. 
Vessels on a flat earth would disappear and reappear. It is not the faced, but 
the manner, of disapperance that is important. 
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2. Relative lengths of shadows of the same object at different places on 
a flat earth. Can you give any certain evidence that the lengths of shadows 
do not conform to this theory ? 

3. Circumnavigation of the earth. Precisely what does the mere fact 
of circumnavigation of the earth prove? Could a flat earth be circum- 
navigated ? 

4. Appearance of horizon as the observer rises. Disregarding the dis- 
tance from the observer to the horizon, what does the circular form of the 
horizon show? 

5. Modify these four arguments as to the earth's form so that they will 
prove, not only that the earth is not flat, but that it is globular. 

6. Analogy of other planets, and sun. Can any evidence come from 
earth's analogy to the moon? 

7. Shadow of earth on moon at times of eclipse. Lunaror solar?, Can 
the entire shadow of the earth be seen on the moon’s disk at one time? 

8. Rate at which the pole star rises on going northward on a meridian. 
Precisely what does this show ? 

g. Changing position of the observer's zenith as he moves northward or 
southward on a meridian. 

10. Pendulum experiments. Does this argument show anything more 
than that the earth is approximately spherical ? 

11. What argument comes from the hypothetical molten primitive nebu- 
lous condition of the earth? 

12. Are any, or all, of these arguments convincing to your mind? Select 
those that appeal to you as strong, and point out the ways in which the rest 
appear inadequate. 

VII. Size of the earth. 

1. Circumnavigation. 

2. Review the remaining arguments on the earth’s shape to ascertain 
whether they also bear on the question of the earth’s size. 

3. Select and measure a line a mile or so long lying along the shore of 
a lake, or the bank of a river, and from the amount by which the level line 
between the ends drops below a stake cut off at the height of the end stakes 
above the water, compute the size of the earth. 

4. A comparison of the length of a meridian measured in miles with its 
length in degrees. 

5. Let a 30-inch globe represent the earth. How thick must a wire be 
to represent the highest mountain range on the globe? How much material 
must be scraped away from the polar regions to obtain the proper degree of 
polar flattening ? 

VIII. Mass of the earth. 

1. The earth weighed against a mountain. What were the results and 


the difficulties of this method. 
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2. Torsion balance method. Cavendish, Boys, and Braun. What results 
were obtained by this method ? 

3. Wilsing’s Potsdam method. Describe the methods and give his 
results, 

4. Experiments in deep mines and on mountains. 

5. Recent refinements of Torsion Balance method. 

LX. Masses of sun, moon, and planets. 

1. Planets having no satellites. 

2. Planets having satellites. 

X. Proofs that the earth rotates. 

1, What does the apparent diurnal revolution of the heavens prove ? 


N 


Polar flattening and equatorial bulge. 
3. Argument from analogy. 

4. Westward deviation of projectiles fired toward equator. 

5. Veering of winds, and gyratory motion of cyclones. 

6. Eastward deviation of bodies falling from a great height. 

7. Foucault’s experiment. 

XI, Earth’s rotatory motion furnishes a convenient scheme for subdividing 
its surface for detailed study and description. 

1. To locate points on a line requires that its distance from a specified 
point be stated. 

2. To locate points on a surface requires the stating of: (a) two distances 
from certain fixed lines; or (4) a distance and a direction; or (c) two direc- 
tions from specified lines at certain stated points in these lines. 

3. To locate points on the surface of a sphere, as the earth: (a) we fix 
two fundamental reference lines, suggested by the earth’s rotation, viz., the 
equator and the fundamental meridian ; (4) for convenience, other meridians 
and a system of parallels are adopted; (c) with reference to these circles we 
fix the positions of points by giving their longitude and latitude; (@) deriva- 
tion of words “longitude” and “latitude,” and reason for their present 
use. 

4. Choosing of national meridians a matter of patriotism: (a) meridians 
of Berlin, Paris, Poulkowa, Greenwich, Washington, and Canary Islands; 
(4) recent general adoption of the Greenwich meridian. 

5. Fixation of parallels of latitude, and special parallels; (a) equator ; 
(6) tropics; (c) polar circles; (@) meaning of these special circles with refer- 
ence to the sun; (¢) upon what fundamental does their special positions 
depend? 

6. Interpret the meaning of the meridians: (a) with reference to the 
position of the sun; (4) with reference to the time; (c) local, siderial, 
mean, and apparent solar, and standard times; (d@) time belts; (¢) begin- 
ning of the day. 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 
ALICE P. NORTON. 

Tue life of the home and its occupations are so intimately 
interwoven with all the experiences of the child that any study 
which centers in those experiences will enter upon the domain 
of home science. Accordingly work with the children which 
might be included here will be found under history, geography, 
and nature study. Such work will be supplemented by further 
study of foods and food materials and their preparation for the 
table; by instruction in some of the simple household processes; 
and by some study of the house itself, its structure, its heating, 
and its ventilation. The object of all the work will be, not to 
make housekeepers, but to train the children in habits of order- 
liness and right living, which will be applied at home as well as 
elsewhere; and to bring them into closer sympathy with the 
home life. 

Every opportunity will be embraced to utilize the daily 
recurring needs of the pupil in the school, as motives for the 
work. The luncheon of the primary classes will furnish the 
occasion for a certain amount ot cookery, and for instruction in 
the orderly setting of the table, the proper cleansing of dishes, 
and the care of the room. The ordinary housekeeping required 
of each child in the care of his desk, and the maintenance of 
the cleanliness of the room, will be extended to include the 
repairing of accidental damages, such as scratches and stains 
upon the desks. For this a study of the wood and its finish 
will be necessary, and this, in turn, will lead to experiments as to 
the effect of various substanecs upon the different kinds of finish. 

The correlation of the work will be carried out in two ways. 
The history and geography will be carefully observed, that any 
opportunity may be improved to add to the force and value of 
those subjects, by working with the food products of the differ- 
ent countries and peoples. On the other hand, the work in 
cookery will suggest many problems to be solved in science and 


number, and will require writing, drawing, and reading to 
supplement it. In the primary grades the subject will be taught 
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by the grade teacher. This will often insure a closer correlation 
with the rest of the work than would otherwise be possible. 

In the pedagogic school the work will be of two kinds— 
that designed for general teachers and a course for special 
teachers of domestic science. The former will be given with 
two objects: (1) to give the teacher such an insight into the 
subject that she may introduce into her own classes such parts 
as are best fitted for her purpose, and that she may gain sym- 
pathy with the work of the special teacher; (2) that she may be 
able to exercise a more intelligent supervision over the health 
of her pupils; to know whether or not they are well nourished ; 
and to provide, so far as is in her power, good sanitary condi- 
tions in the schoolroom. Two courses wiil be offered. The 
first, in food and nutrition, will include a study of food and food 
values, with a few lessons in the preparation of food, and will 
be supplemented by a course in the physiology of nutrition in 
the physical training department. The second course will be 
on school sanitation, and will deal largely with the chemical 
and physical aspects of the problem, while the physiological 
effects of bad sanitary conditions will be traced in another 
course in physical training. 

The work for special teachers of domestic science is planned 
to cover a period of two years. The subjects included may be 
grouped as follows: 

I. Elementary work in natural science: (1) chemistry, (2) physics, (3) 
physiology, (4) bacteriology, (5) botany. 

II. The study of the home and of the household application of these sci- 
ences. The most important topics considered will be: (1) food and food 
materials, (2) composition and nutritive value, (6) source and manufacturing 
processes, (c) adulteration and dangers, (@) preparation and serving; (2) the 
house, (a) situation and architecture, (4) plumbing and drainage, (c) heating 
and ventilation, (2) finishing and furnishing of the house; (3) clothing, (a) 
hygiene of clothing. 

III. General courses, to give power in teaching and to familiarize the 
student with general educational methods: (1) psychology and philosophy 
of education; (2) history and literature; (3) geography; (4) mathematics. 

IV. Related modes of expression and of hand-work: (1) speech; (2) 
physical training; (3) drawing, painting, modeling; (4) sloyd; (5) textile work; 
(6) cookery. The art and textile work will be directly applied to the deco- 
ration of the house. 





a 
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V. Practice work in teaching, and observation of model lessons, both. in 
general grade work and in the household arts. 

The main subjects for October will be psychology, geogra- 
phy, chemistry, and introductory work in the home. Topics 
suggested for discussion are: The relation of the home to 
other social institutions. Its importance and function in society. 
The value of training children in the household arts. The pur- 
pose in teaching domestic science, and its place in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

REFERENCES: Small and Vincent, An J/ntroduction to the Study of Soctety; 
Dewey, Lhe School and Society; Richards, The Cost of Living; Dike, Annual Reports 
of National League for the Protection of the Family, 1890-1900; Henderson, “Social 


’ 


Technology,” in American Journal of Sociology. 


FRENCH. 
LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN. 


THERE can be no one set method for the study of a language. 
The soul of the method is the image growth. Image growth is 
never the growth of one image to the exclusion of another; 
never do any two images grow in exactly the same manner. To 
know French is to have an acquaintance with the genius of the 
language; to feel, instead of translating, a word. The thought 
of the language must not come through the intermediary of 
one’s own language. The knowledge of the everyday speech of 
a people is necessary for the intelligent appreciation of its litera- 
ture. In the acquirement of the everyday speech, each and every 
teacher in the school must help the language teacher in the for- 
eign language. For the language study must not be isolated; it 
must not be a cunningly arranged vocabulary. The vital part, 
true correlation with other educative interests, must not be 
missing. 

Teachers in charge of materials and hand-work are especially 
needed at the beginning of the study of-a language. Games and 
simple gymnastic methods; cooking, sewing, manual training, 
nature study; the formation of mountains, rivers, plains; the 
modeling and study of flowers, trees, and animals, represent the 
strongest interest of a little child, and permit him to grasp sen- 
tences as a whole with very little intermediate English. The 


directions are given in French by the teacher, who suits the 
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action to the word. The child is encouraged to respond in the 
same language. This is possible where the course of study is 
followed more or less after the plan of the School of Education. 

Records of the work, particularly in cooking and nature 
study, are kept by the children in French. In making these 
records, the children both read and write the French language. 

When the play instinct is utilized, games are chosen which 
involve a great deal of action and repetition of simple phrases. 
For example: Sur le pont d’ Avignon: 


Sur le pont d’ A-vig- non, L’on y_ dan-se, lon y 
a 3 _— Ae 


Pe 
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Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

L’on y danse, l’on y danse ; 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 


Les beaux messieurs font comme ¢a; 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse, danse ; 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 


Et les capucins font comme ¢a; 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y danse, danse ; 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

The children themselves add all the trades or all the pro- 
fessions that they can recall; they imitate, as nearly as possible, 
their manners and their customs. 

An illustrated record of the “Ronde” will make a pretty 
souvenir for parent or friend. The illustrating of the game 
takes the child to France, to the Pont d’Avignon. Tell the chil- 
dren a story centering upon the bridge of Avignon. As you 
relate, write it upon the board for them to read, and at the fol- 
lowing lesson let the children read aloud what has already been 
recorded, reminding the first narrator from what point to con- 
tinue. 

Animal life reproduced with paints and clay will interest the 
children in the fables of La Fontaine. These fables can be 
dramatized for the amusement of other children. 

The third and fourth grades of the Chicago Institute were 
given an experiment in food, in which the French language was 
used. The following are two of the records (see CouRSE OF 
Strupy, March number, Vol. I): 

Je mets de l’iode sur la pomme deterre. Elle devient pourpre. J’en 
mets sur la laitue. Elle ne change pas de couleur. J’en mets sur le céleri. 
Il ne change pas de couleur. 

J’en mets sur l’oignon; il ne change pas de couleur. 

J’en mets sur le chou ; il ne change pas de couleur. 

Les légumes qui deviennent pourpre ont de la farine dedans.— NORMAN 


PEUBLE. 











. 
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Another child recorded the same experiment in a more con- 
densed form: 

Je mets de l’iode sur la pomme de terre douce (patate); elle devient 
pourpre. Les légumes qui ne changent pas de couleur sont le chou, le 
céleri, la laitue, la rave et l’oignon.— MABLE WHITNEY. 

Through the constant recurrence of the necessity for light- 
ing the fire, boiling the water, setting the table, planing and 
sawing of wood, etc., the vocabulary associated with these 
actions and the objects involved in these operations become 
firmly fixed in the child’s mind, and he has already uncon- 
sciously assimilated the principles underlying the literature of 
the French language. The child can now take up the geography 
and the history of France in the language of that country. 

By making use of text-books used in French schools today 
the child will live in the atmosphere of another people, and thus 
be able to compare geography and history from the French as 
well as from the English standpoint. The comparison of two 
geographical or ‘historical conceptions brings about a greater 
mental development, a clearer image growth. The sixth grade 
of the Chicago Institute was studying the crusades. The best 
record of the crusades is found in the French language. Dra- 
matic incidents (see Course oF Srupy, March and April, Vol. 
I) in connection with the beginning of the crusades were adapted 
from the best French authors and represented by the children. 
In the same way, when the seventh and eighth grades were 
studying the Norman conquest, characteristic events of the con- 
quest were dramatized (see February and March Course OF 
Srupy). 

In writing, memorizing, and acting out dramatic incidents, 
discussions arise on the nature and mechanism of the language. 
Each need is responded to as it arises (see CoursE OF Stupy). 
The records of the questions and rules arrived at by the explana- 
tions will permit the child to form his own text-book. 

The student now having an acquaintance with the genius of 
the people, he will feel words instead of translating them, and 
will comprehend and appreciate the many treasures which 
French literature possesses. 
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The ninth grade (in first-year beginner’s French), after read- 
ing La derniére classe of Alphonse Daudet, were so filled with 
the genius of the work that they dramatized it for the benefit 
of the other grades (see ‘The Dramatizing of La derniére classe,” 
CoursE OF Stupy, Vol. 1). The dramatizing of Daudet’s La 
derniére classe showed that the children had caught the French 
spirit of 1870. 

The insight into the life of another people will tend to 
make a broader and more sympathetic agent in the evolution of 
society. 

“‘ Poute science ne doit avoir d’autre but que de bien vivre la vie, d’avoir 
la notion d’humanité. On ne développera l’amour de l|’humanité chez les 


enfants qu’en les intéressant les uns aux autres, qu’en les rapprochant par 
l’intelligence et par le coeur a la nation, aux nations de l’humanité.” 


GERMAN. 
EDWARD PROKOSCH. 
GENERAL OUTLINE FOR THE YEAR. 

Our aim in the study of German as a foreign language in an 
elementary school should be: 

1. To create enthusiasm in our pupils for the work in that 
language. 

2. To enable the children to use the language intelligently 
and fluently in connection with such subjects as fall within the 
scope of their thoughts. 

3. To introduce them into the juvanile literature of the Ger- 
man people by intelligent reading and by a thorough discussion 
of German prose and poetry. 

4. To teach them to write short essays in German about sub- 
jects presented in reading and object-teaching. 

5. To assist them in memorizing a number of suitable poems 
for declamation and German texts for vocal music. 

At the close of a three-years’ course pupils ought to be able 


to read intelligently the authors prescribed for the first year of 
a high-school course, and to speak about the works they are 
studying with a fair degree of accuracy and fluency. They 
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should also be able to write a brief essay or a short letter about 
subjects properly discussed. 

Fifth grade.—Short conversations on interesting objects: the human 
body; dress and food; the school and its surroundings; the home and the 
family; games and work; the nature study and other subjects of fifth grade. 
Fairy Tales of Grimm and suitable poems. The German text of three songs 
will be memorized by the class to be used by the teacher of music. Written 
reproductions of object-lessons and stories. 

Sixth grade —Greek, Roman,and German mythology in brief stories, 
with poems relating to these. Written reproduction of the oral work in the 
language of the pupils. German songs as in Grade V. Review of the 
nature study of this class in German. 

Seventh grade.—Selections from medizval history, with appropriate 
poems. Selections from the nature work of the class for discussion and 
reproduction. German songs. 


ART. 


JOHN DUNCAN AND ANTOINETTE B. HOLLISTER. 


THE child begins with crude conventions. A convention is 
a partially expressed truth, certain facts given and others left 
unexpressed. We reject the convention when we set prime 
importance upon those truths which are left unexpressed. 

A drawing made from the object usually shows many facts 
which have been superficially observed and which cannot be 
retained in the mind; the drawing from imagination shows only 
those truths which have been strongly grasped and knit into the 
student’s thought structure 

If a convention is not brought into contact with reality, it 
will not grow, and it then becomes ‘conventional’ in the evil 
sense of the word. 

There is a good convention as well as a bad one; the one is 
living and growing, and the other is an outworn shell from which 
the life has passed away. A bad convention is the expression of 
an arrested image. The difference is in the student’s soul, and 
is not to be read in any one drawing, but only in a number of 
consecutive drawings. 

We must work from nature, that is, observe closely ; but must 
see that it is intelligently done. The condemnation of super- 
ficial observation is: ‘‘Ye have seen and have not perceived.” 
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The test in drawing and in modeling is: What have we 
learned of the form; what of it have we made our own; how 
much of the external world have we made internal? That which 
is made internal has been liberated and can be utilized for a 
hundred purposes. When it is again externalized it is art. 
Drawing from direct observation very rarely reaches the point 
where it can be called “art.” 

To reach this point it must go through the complete process: 
(1) the observation of facts; (2) the fusion of these with the 
mind and soul; (3) expression. The art is great in proportion 
as it comes from the deepest strata of the soul, passing through 
those above in its way out. 

History. —\. History of art: painting and sculpture. We will start with 
the collection at the Art Institute, sorting out the pictures and statues into 
classes, and attempt to find their geographic and historic relations to each 
other, ascertaining where, when, and by whom these paintings and statues 
were made. We will analyze them, studying their processes and seeking 
their meaning. From this point we will work out by the aid of photographs 
and stereopticon slides the history of the different schools of art —neo- 
idealism, impressionism, naturalism, romanticism, neo-classicism, Italian 
renaissance, 

2. Historic ornament: We will study the work of modern designers - 
Morris, Macintosh; and the Glasgow school —Voysey, Crane, Silver, Tiffany. 
We will analyze modern ornament and trace it to its sources. We will study 
great historic motifs —the fleur de /is, the cross, the lily of the Virgin, the 
vine, acanthus, scroll, anthemion lotus, and tree of life. In making this study 
we will develop the principles of ornamental composition. 

3. Contemporary history: (See outline in July number, Vol, II.) 

Sctence.— The work in science will be a study of the animal and vege- 
table life of the region of Chicago. Seasonal changes: autumn coloring; 
preparation for winter among animals; distribution of seeds; life of typical 
areas. Atmospheric changes: storm, sunshine, cloud-forms, mist, rain, wind, 
light, and shadow-reflections. 

We shall draw from imagination and model the common animals: horse, 
donkey, dog, cat, sheep, cow, pig, rabbit, poultry, blue jay, crow, sparrow, 
robin, gull. 

Geography.—(1) A considerable part of the work that comes under this 
heading will be developed from the excursions planned by Miss Baber in the 
outline of her work in the geography of Chicago. (2) Racial types of Chi- 
cago: North American Indians, negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Greeks, Italians, 
and Scandinavians. Imaginative pictures will be made of these peoples in 


the characteristic scenes of their native homes. 
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School decoration.—Vhe supply of appropriate pictures and models for 
schools is at present very restricted, coming chiefly from ancient art, which 
reflects little of our modern thought and sentiment. An urgent need is felt 
for illustrations and decorations which come nearer to our present-day 
requirements, Our knowledge has grown infinitely since the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, and this new world of thought is pressing for expression. 
Publishers are backward and too often ignorant of the needs of the schools. 
It is from the schools themselves that the solution ought to come, 

We will make a tentative effort in this direction, and should anything 
worthy result, we will place the drawings and models at the disposal of the 
schools by means of some form of reproduction. 

Literature: fairy tales, myths, Christian legends. 

History: the trades, the home, portraits, historic places. 

Science: life of typical areas—dunes, prairies, swamps; flora of region 
around Chicago; common animals in their native haunts; story of the year in 
color. 

Geography: typical scenes and peoples; physiographic features — moun- 
tains, glaciers, valleys, coasts, seas, lakes, rivers. 

These might also be considered as material for picture-books, as well as 
schemes for unified decorations. 

Students will be divided into committees to manage this work, which will 


be superintended by heads of departments. 


APPEIED ART. 
JOHN DUNCAN, ANTOINETTE B. HOLLISTER, CLARA I. MITCHELL, 
ELIZABETH E. LANGLEY, ANNETTE BUTLER, IRENE WARREN. 

THE applied arts do not merely subserve material ends; 
they have a double function, appealing at once to body and to 
soul. Their especial advantage over the fine arts is that they 
interpenetrate life more thoroughly. They are of everyday and 
are everywhere. 

Art is applied in order that it may be circulated abroad. 
The art is none the less spiritual because it is applied to things 
of use. It uses these things to surprise the soul with glimpses 
of her own possibilities, speaking with a voice of admonition and 
of cheer. Ornament may be base or noble. Every shade of 
moral character may be expressed in conventional form and color. 

Students have shown the purest joy in the shaping and deco- 
rating of articles for which the use lay vaguely in the back- 


ground of their thoughts. They forgot its proximate function 
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in their joy in its beauty. They have come close to the core of 
things. They find in themselves a creative force till then 
unguessed at. They think of themselves no more as parasites — 
grubs in the garden of God—but as co-workers with him. They 
have discovered God in their own souls, have caught a glimpse 
of the truth that the kingdom of God is within us. 


MUSIC. 
HELEN GOODRICH. 


In the general plan of the work in music, the fundamental 
idea is to supply means for growth through freeing the powers 
of expression. To this end, musical skill, taste, and judgment 
are to be developed through (1) singing beautiful rote songs, 
(2) expressing musical ideas in original forms—composition, 
(3) experiencing music as related to life. 

1. Singing beautiful rote songs.— The first need is for broad experience in 
the best music —that is, music having right proportions, as a whole and in 
its component parts, beautiful rhythm, and natural and varied tone-relations, 
summing up appropriate thought and feeling. The exciting and unnatural, 
but superficially attractive, music familiar to the greater number of American 
children should, of course, be supplanted as fast as practicable by an equally 
attractive but thoroughly good kind. 

2. Expressing musical ideas in original forms —composition.— Growth 
must be assisted by the externalization of musical images in this most subtle 
of concrete forms. In this so-called ‘original work,’’ images of rhythm 
and of tones in their natural relations to each other are given out as wholes 
of musical form, that is, more or less perfect melodies. 

3. Experiencing music as related to life— The development of the knowl- 
edge of music as expressive of the best things in life —the greatest religious 
aspiration, the most perfect unity with one’s fellow-men, innocent and 
delightful and interesting experiences of every sort-—comes in the cultiva- 
tion of right motives. Music must express these best experiences of life in 
a valid and real manner, and this cannot come through its cultivation as an 
accomplishment; it can come only with the expansive joy of giving, and 
sharing in, a beautiful and true thing. All songs expressive of universal 
experiences, if used intelligently and at the right moment, are correlated, 
as hymns and ethical songs, patriotic songs, songs of nature and the affec- 


tions; also instrumental music of appropiate meaning. The latter must be 
of an obvious kind, not complex or subtle. In the special sense, music 
characteristic of a people, a period, or an early stage of race-development 
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may correlate with work in history, literature, and geography; and for the 
little children work-and-play songs may be added. 

The plan for the music periods this year is modified to meet the well- 
recognized need of bringing the music into as close relations with the other 
work as is possible under the present arrangement of a special music teacher. 
Shorter periods than heretofore have been arranged, and a flexible plan, by 
which the music teacher may be called upon by the grade teachers at all 
times not indicated on the program as regular periods, will be adopted. It 
is hoped that this will provide opportunities for greater spontaneity, both in 
the singing and in the original work. ‘The regular periods will be used, in 
general, for the definite purpose of getting ready the songs for morning 
exercise and special occasions, and the use of the odd time will be deter- 
mined by the exigencies of the other work. 

Considerable freedom in the choice of songs is to be given to the children. 
They wil) be helped to sing the best songs they know, at first, and will select 
others presented by the teacher, as the need for variety or for special songs 
arises. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


CARL J. KROH AND CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 


THE planning of the course in physical training for the year 
has for its direct motive the enhancement of the various interests 
fundamental to all educational procedures that develop force of 
character and are directly dependent for their fullest realization 
on the cultivation and maintenance of good, sound, and robust 
health, on vigor of mind and body. 

Health and vigor imply the best functional activity. All 
school work must be directed to this end. Mental energy and 
activity under the most favorable conditions conduce to the best 
intellectual results. The standard, therefore, of systematic and 
symmetrical training must be measured by its effectiveness. 

Conditions and aids are studied with reference to their infiu- 
ence and bearing on the normal growth and development of the 
child. 

The plan of the school work outlined in Vol. I of the Course 
oF Stupy is suggested as a basis for the work of the current 
year. (See plan of work, suggested grade aims, methods, etc., 
Nos. I, 2, 6, 9, 10.) 

The pedagogic class will review the subject-matter of gym- 
nastics (see CoursE oF Stupy, Vol. I, No. 6) and discuss orders 
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of procedure in outlining gymnastic work suggested by the 
organization of the school. The special outline printed in Vol. 
Il, No. 1, is suggested as a basis for the year’s work. 

Organization,— Physical training the greatest possible economy of time 
and mental energy.’ Discussion of aims and means; nature and effects. 

Physical conditions: how studied in the class-room, in the gymnasium, 
Methods of recording observations. 

Co-operation of teachers: ‘‘ Every teacher should be a teacher of physi- 
cal training.” Reinforcement of physical training. Physical training in 


reiation t the genera program, 


Class aims ; definitions Relation to general scheme of physical train 
ing. Group arrangement of classes ; separate grades. Mixed classes; sexes 
separate. Order of grouping classes. Factors determinative in grading 
aig: Wein 

Planning of instruction Regular and optional practice; periods of 


instruction an@ individual practice. Regulation. 

Organization and direction of class marshals: one or two, or more, 
pupils from each grade or group of classes. Eventually, selection and 
organization of the most trustworthy and efficient as a special class of leaders 
or gymnasium duties.* 

lime for exercise: half-hour periods for primary grades; hour periods 
for grammar grades, twice per week, during regular sessions. Extra periods 


after regular sessions, for organized recreation ; free play and games. 


SPORTS, GAMES, AND PLAYS 
RELAY-RACING. 

The advantage of relay-racing is that it can be adapted to 
any grade and to either sex, the smallest play folks as well as 
the hardiest athletes always entering with zest into the game, 
eager to test sides. 

The game is played in a number of ways. Teams of six or 
ten runners are selected and placed equidistant to cover a course 
previously agreed upon, from one hundred feet, or less, to as 
many yards. Teams may be divided, the two halves being 

W mn has been conducted as class and mass work during the first two terms of 
, pupils exercised under the direction of the supervising teacher 


ither in “‘mass,”” or as many as could exercise at a time on the apparatus pro- 





vided. For e last term of the year the pupils were graded or grouped with special 
reference to their abilities, and placed under the leadership of graduate marshals in 
ups not exceeding ten pupils. These mar were charged with the observation 
grout t exceeding y 
, 


of the rules a rders issued bv the teacher 
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placed at the two ends of the stretch to be run. Places will 
have been exchanged at the close of the race. Individual 


runners usually carry a smail flag, or some other object, over the 
course, which is taken in turn by each runner upon starting." 

An interesting form of the game, employing large numbers, 
is the following: <A class of pupils, numbering perhaps sixty, is 
divided into three equal groups. The playground large enough, 
the distance to be covered is decided upon, ?. e., the required 
playground for each group is determined. Each group or 
team of pupils is now divided into two equal rows, or halves, 
placed thirty, fifty, or sixty feet apart. Between the pupils of 
each row a distance of about two arm-lengths, more or less, is 
allowed. The three teams being placed in (ke order, the leader 
gives to each first runner of a team the object to be carried 
throughout the contest. Everybody in place, he gives the pre- 
arranged starting signal. The first players of the several teams 
simultaneously start to run across the field to their opposites, 
each player in turn grasping the object to be carried and deliv- 
ering it to the next player in order on the opposite side. The 
last player will make a home run for the place of the first 
runner. The team first concluding the race is declared the 
winning team. 

The game can be made very interesting to the smaller play 
folk by letting them represent various express, telegraph, or 
railroad companies. Safe delivery of messages or goods, and 
the fastest time, may be made the conditions for awarding the 
contract. The players may represent the station masters along 
the route. The home run may be styled the through express, 
et 

SPRINGING EXERCISES. 
For reference throughout the year.) 
SKIPPING. 
{pparatus, position, start, and alignment of pupils.—¥ our spring-boards 
highest edges placed on a line on the ‘off side,” at a distance of about 
eight feet from the head of an open column of four files, eight to twelve 
ranks deep—single arm-length’s distance between the ranks and double 


leams, of course, are timed separately 
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arm-length’s distance (or more) between the files ;* four mats, placed length- 
wise at a distance of two or more feet from the spring-boards (off side). 
Pupils leave heads of files for positions on the boards and align rear of files 
after execution of exercises (passing left or right flanks) upon the command, 
“March! ”—the class moving forward one step with each succession. 

Execution.— Preliminary exercises, to be practiced as “class exercises,” 
preparatory to the board-springing exercises. (See “Springing Exercises,” 
COURSE OF StTuby, Vol. I, No. 6.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXERCISE. 

1. Arms backward (hands height of hips, palms turned inward) —-raise ! 
Arms (height of shoulders) and left leg forward (toes of extended foot height 
of ankle)—-raise! Position (fundamental)— stand. Begin. 1-3. 

Same, but leg elevation right. 1-3. [Alternate. 1-6.] 

2. Arms forvard—raise! Lower arms (into position backward) and left 
leg backward—raise! Position — stand. 

Same, but leg elevation right. [ Alternate. ] 

3. Arms sideward right—raise! Arms left (describe a half-circle down- 
ward) and left leg sideward—raise! Position —stand. 

Arms left 
tion—stand. [Alternate.| 





raise! Arms right and right leg sideward—raise! Posi- 


1. Raise arms backward and on tip-toe— stand! Swing arms forward 
and bent-knee position— stand! Position—stand. Begin. I-3. 


Repeat exercise with accompanying arm movements, as above. (2 and 3.) 


Hands on hips — place. 

1. Left leg forward —raise! To bent-knee position (close with the right 
heel before alighting), forward—spring! (Pupils alight about a step from 
place.?) Position—stand. Begin. 1-3. [Same right and alternately left 
and right.] 

Repeat exercise backward and sideward, left, right, and alternately. 

{ Arms —down. | 


1. Raise arms backward and on tip-toe—stand! Forward left to bent- 
knee position—skip! Position—stand. Begin. 1-3. [Same forward right 


and alternately left and right. ] 


*Ranks consist of successive numbers, I, 2, 3, 4—pupils standing next each 
other in “front order,” counting from right to left. Files consist of like numbers 

pupils standing behind each other in “ flank order.” 

? The distance covered in this preliminary practice must be uniform, and should 
equal the length of an ordinary step. During the flight — from the “ start” off the board 
to the landing in bent-knee position on the mat—the heels are quickly brought 
together in order that the landing can be effected on both feet. The “skip” is exe- 


cuted slightly in advance of the “spring.” 
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[To skip forward left swing both arms and the left leg vigorously for- 


’ 


ward from position “arms raised backward on tip-toe,” immediately impel- 
ling the body (which remains erect during the flight) forward by springing off 
with the right foot and alighting on the place covered by the extended foot of 
the leg first brought forward. ] 

Repeat exercise backward, alighting a step backward, ditto sideward 
(left, right, and alternately), alighting a step sideward from place, with cor- 
responding arm movements, as above. 

The class having recovered the posttion described, the following exercises 
are executed hy the ranks in successive order upon the command, March !”’- 
the class stepping forward one.or two steps with each succession. 


I 


Exercises are executed from a “walking start,” z. e., positions are not 
taken on the board jrs¢, the pupils simply walking forward and skipping from 
board to mat without interruption. The exercise calling for execution with 
either left or right leg leading, pupils must regulate steps in order not to lead 
with the wrong leg. The proper arm movements, as developed in the pre- 
liminary exercises, accompany the exercises. 

Distance (from board to mat): two to three feet. 

Skip forward left. —[‘ March !’"] 

Skip forward right. 

Skip forward left with a quarter turn right. 

Skip forward right with a quarter turn left. 

Skip forward left with a quarter turn left. 

Skip forward right with a quarter turn right. 

Repeat exercises from the standing position on the board, as developed, 
in three movements. In addition to the command “ March!"’ command 
“Skip!” for the execution (or ‘“Skip—two—three !”’). 

The exercise “backward” and ‘“sideward”’ (without turning) may be 
repeated from the standing position on the board. 

[To skip sideward, the left (right) flank is turned toward the mat ; to skip 
backward, the respective rank faces the class. | 


‘Exercises of characteristic movement forms, as the above, are variously devel- 
oped. The above form is adapted to pupils of the upper grades. Pupils of the middle 
and lower grades can profitably practice the leg and arm movements separately, 7. ¢., 
the springing movements may be practiced with arms fixed, as with hands placed on 
the hips, the proper arm movements being used later to accentuate good form ‘in 
execution. ‘The exercise may also be practiced with leg movements opposed to the 
direction of the jumping movement (as step or stride positions, leg elevations). 
Springing exercises should form a part of the general “ free exercises ” whenever prac- 
ticable, on account of their importance in all forms of work employing gymnastic 
apparatus. 
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iT. 


Distance: four to six feet. 

Execute exercises under I from a “step position”’’ or “leg elevation” 
backward. 

Exercise (tirst rank).—-Arms and left leg backward — raise! 

Forward —skip! 

Position—-stand. Or: 1, 2, 3. 

{Commands: “March!” (Pupils arch into position, with leg elevation 
backward.) “Skip!” Or: “Skip—two—three!" ‘“ March 1"" 
“ 


Repeat exercises with a “ running start.” 


{Commands: ‘Begin!’ Or: ‘“ Next—-one—two!’’ Upon the com- 
mand “ Next!” the rank in order runs forward to skip, the teacher com- 
manding ‘‘ one”’ for the landing and “two” for the still-standing or stretch- 
stand position, whereupon the command “ Next !”’ is repeated — the respective 
rank turning about and running to align in the rear, the next rank in order 
running forward. | 


Boards are moved back six inches after each repetition of the above order. 


Ill. 
Distance: five to ten feet. 
position on the board (or from a_ half-stride position 
backward with forward leg bent) 


From standing 


Skip forward left. 

Skip forward right. 

Skip forward left with a quarter turn right. 

Skip forward right with a quarter turn left, 

Skip forward left with a half turn right. 

Skip forward right with a half turn left. 

Upon moving the board, continue from the standing position as long as 
a majority of the pupils succeed in landing on the mat, whereupon begin 
repetitions (boards being moved backward six or ten inches) with a ‘run- 
ning start.” 


{The command may now be ‘*“ Run! 


” the class skipping forward to each 
command, the teacher counting ‘‘ one — two”’ to the execution. ] 

Running starts should not be longer than absolutely necessary. If 
necessary, or when the distance to be covered is greater than indicated, the 
files may take a position left or right of the running line, thus enabling the 
runners to take a longer start. This order necessitates a change in the posi- 
tion of the class from “flank”’ to “ front”’ order, the pupils facing the running 
tracks, or starting places, and stepping forward from their places in succes 
sive order. (Places are resumed by passing along the rear of the files.) 


Each exercise is practiced by the full class before proceeding to the next 


in order. 
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The exercises can also be practiced without apparatus by marking the 


starting and landing places. (Outdoors.) 


The following courses for pedagogic students are given 
simultaneously with Courses I and II in the department of 
‘* Home Economics ”’ 

Course 7.-General anatomy and physiology of the child’s body. Laws 
of growth and development. Study of fatigue. Sense organs. Measure- 
ments of body. Physical defects. 

Course //,—Physiology of nutrition. Digestion and absorption. Processes 
of metabolism. Quantity and quality of food for different ages and conditions. 

Course [/1.—Physiological problem of school building, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, seating. Hours of study for different ages of child. Positions of 
body for the various forms of school work, and effect of position upon 


physical conditions. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ECONOMY. 
IRENE WARREN. 

WITHIN the opening week of school, each class, in turn, will 
be taken into the library and shown the location of the various 
classes of books on the shelves. The general outline of classifi- 
cation of the books, the use of the card catalogue, and the regu- 
lations of the library will be explained. 

A course in library economy will be offered to the pedagogic 
class during the fall quarter. The course aims to acquaint the 
students with the resources of the library, to give them enough 
knowledge of the principles of library economy to enable them 
to organize and economically administer the average school 
library, and to give some practical work in the use of the best 
general reference-books. 

The outline of the work in library economy published in 
the Chicago Institute Course oF Stupy, Vol. I, will be used as 
a basis of study. The course will be divided into two general 
parts : 

1. General ‘reference-books and bibliographies helpful to all students. 
Dictionaries, cyclopzdias, handbooks, indexes to periodicals, fiction, history, 
science, and other subjects. 

2. Arrangement and necessary records of books in a school library. 


Accession book, classification, card catalogue, charging system. 
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KINDERGARTEN THEORY. 
BERTHA PAYNE AND ANNE E. ALLEN. 


Tue work for the year will be based on the study of chil- 
dren’s play activities as seen in the kindergarten, in school, at 
home, and on the street. Reminiscences of childhood and auto- 
biographies containing reminiscences of early life will be con- 
sulted. The teachings of Froebel, Pestalozzi, Comenius, and 
other educational reformers will be used for reference study. 

Froebel’s Education of Man, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, 
and Mother-Play Book will be used as reference works with the 
first-year class. For the advanced class there will be a more 
thorough study of these works and a further comparison of 
Froebel’s educational principles with those of other educators. 

The plan of the outlines in the Course oF Stupy will be as 
follows: 


In each number, a topical outline, partly in the form of a questionnaire, 
to suggest lines of study, also a résumé of the outcome of the class work of 
the previous month. -In the latter will be given, from time to time, sugges- 
tions for games and plays worked out by the students and children; stories 
and extracts from the students’ notes upon child study. 

The outline for the kindergarten in the elementary school gives material 
for study by the pedagogic class. Tests must be found to measure the value 
of the employments suggested for children of this age, and plans must be 
made in detail for the hand-work, games, excursions, songs, and stories for 
the various kindergarten groups. 


REMINISCENCES, 


1. What remembrances have you of your own childhood’s play that may 
be useful in directing the play of little children ? 

2. What were your favorite playthings ? 

3. What were your favorite plays? 

}. Did you play alone? 
5. When playing with others, how large was the group ? 
6. How did the subjects of these plays change? 
7. Did you chiefly invent situations, or repeat those you had seen and of 
which you had heard ? 


8. Was there always a leader of the group? 


A 


». Did you play games? 


10. If so, give a bit. 
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11. How old were you when you first played ring games or historical 
games? 

12. Did you play competitive games? 

13. What was your feeling when you had beaten or had been beaten ? 

I. The kindergarten plan for October is based on home activities. The 
plays are reviews of the children’s daily experiences. How do they increase 
the children’s knowledge or add to their power? Where is the value and 
charm of these play representations of the work of everyday life? 

II. Watch the plays of children wherever you can find them, and write 
descriptions of the plays, stating the number of children, their ages, and the 
character of the neighborhood. 

111. Which materials seem to furnish the children interesting occupation 
for the longest time? Which best lend themselves to change of ideas and 
plan? Which require the least assistance from older people? 

IV. Plan a nursery playroom for children from two to four years of age, 
giving a list of toys and materials for their use. What limitations would you 
put upon their play? What freedom would you give? 

V. Add what is necessary if children from four to five years of age are to 
be included. 

VI. What should their luncheon be, and what opportunities does it 
offer ? 

VII. Choose any of the materials upon your list and plan for the con- 
secutive play periods in which the children carry out their own plays of 
home life. 

VIII. Do these plays furnish enough vigorous bodily activity for the 
three morning hours spent in the kindergarten? Watch children under 
eight years of age at play and note the proportion of time spent in active 
plays and in such physical exercise as running, jumping, skipping, climbing, 
and throwing affords. Collect games of physical exercise suitable for chil- 
dren from three to eight years of age. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN, MATE H. Torrpinc, MARY HOWELL, 
ELOISE BEARDSLEY. 

THE direction toward which the work in the kindergarten 
is tending seems to be more or less artificial and lacking in 
simplicity. Kindergartners are striving toward the realization 
of an ideal plan, but are choking out the spontaneity and 
genuineness of both teachers and children. When a set form of 
work is prescribed and followed, it soon becomes our master, 
and we are no longer free to follow our own inspirations, which 
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come generally in the midst of our work, and sometimes change 
our whole mode of procedure. 

Is it necessary to have so much formality in our work? 
Is it necessary to have all the children doing exactly the same 
thing at the same time? Can we not give them more liberty in 
every way to follow out their individual interests, restricting 
them when their chosen way seems unproductive of any special 
good or interferes with the best good of those around them ? 
Must we follow a certain routine of work daily, or may we feel 
at liberty to follow the guidance of -the children’s real interests? 
Must we correlate song, story, and game, when a plea comes from 
the children for a change, or shall we select from their choice 
the things that seem to be of the greatest value at the time, 
and thus leave ourselves free to follow them instead of always 
leading? Shall we always change our occupations on the stroke 
of the clock, even if the children beg to continue, or continue 
when the work begins to pall on two-thirds of the children, just 
because our monitors, the clock and the program, which some- 
times seem to conspire together, dictate? Must an occupation 
follow a gift period, when something else seems exactly to fit the 
requirements of the children at the time? Shall we keep the 
children in the house some beautiful day, when the world seems 
to be calling us all out to enjoy the sun, wind, and all else that 
delights our senses and gives inspiration to our souls, because 
we have some beautiful indoor plan that would be interrupted by 
suchanexcursion? Shall we confine ourselves to certain material 
and certain set sequences in the use of material, instead of fol- 
lowing the spontaneous originality of the children? Shall we 
hunt out distant and unapproachable subjects for considera- 
tion while neglecting the closer and more intimate surroundings 
that offer such abundance of material for investigation? These 
are questions that are constantly cropping out in the minds of 
most teachers of small children, and are open questions that 
each must decide for herself. 

Our plan for October and November will be to go back to 


the simplest, most commonplace conditions that surround the 


children at home, the place they know most about, bringing 
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them into objective relations to the most familiar things and 
stimulating their natural tendency to investigation. These old 
experiences will be related to the new ones of the kindergarten, 
and the new ones added to as occasion demands. For obvious 
reasons this plan, in its brief outline, presents few, if any, new 
features, but is so flexible as to admit of any modifications, and 
even an entire change, if necessary to the best good of the 
children. 


PLAN OF WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 

Homes.— Consideration of the homes of the different children; number 
of rooms; how situated; use of rooms; their furniture; furniture used in the 
kindergarten; comparison of the rooms at home and in the kindergarten ; 
representation of rooms and furniture with large building blocks. We shall 
watch the sun and find out into which rooms it shines at different times 
during the day. 

Home industries——Work of the home; how divided; different days 
bring different work: Monday, washing; Tuesday, ironing; Wednesday, 
baking; Thursday, maid’s day out, mother’s sewing; Friday, general clean- 
ing day; Saturday, baking, getting ready for Sunday; Sunday, change of 
occupations generally. 

Consideration ‘of one of the home industries, such as washing and 
ironing, cooking, sewing, etc., in detail. What things are necessary to do 
the best work; in cooking we need pots, pans, skillets, pails, dishes, a stove, 
etc.,etc. These utensils we may make of a soft, easily handled tin or tin foil. 

Where are the clothes hung with relation to sun and wind? Watch 
direction of wind, and try to find out which winds are cold and which warmer, 
and, if possible, watch the difference between the way the sun enters the 
room and the length of time it stays, from week to week. 

Preparations for winter.—Preserving fruitsand vegetables; heating our 
homes, schools, and public buildings; getting warmer clothing ready. 

Outside changes.— Frost, cold winds; changes in flowers and _ trees, 
which will be noted in our constant trips to the park, on pleasant days, 
when we will play games and answer the questions that arise among the 
children, as best. we can. 

Thanksgiving.—Preparation for Thanksgiving at home; plans there for 
spending that day; plans for our celebration, made by the children. Mak- 
ing of jelly and preserves in the kindergarten fora Thankgiving feast, The 
fruit will be selected and bought by the children at the nearest grocery with 
money they will bring for that purpose. The actual work of preserving, so 
far as possible, will be done by committees of children selected by them- 


selves. They will also choose their guests for the day and plan entertainment 
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for them, again selecting committees to set tables, serve, and clear away the 
feast. 

Homes of animals.—As known in the homes of the children and observed 
in our outdoor excursions. 

Materials used.—Large blocks, for building rooms, houses, outlining 
yards with fences, making furniture, etc. Clay, for dishes and kitchen 
furniture, and nests. Raffia and willow, for toys. Gas stove, for cooking. 

Rhyihm.—Simplest marching, skipping, running, clapping in time to 
different rhythms, etc. 

MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
ELOISE BEARDSLEY. 

One of the first and most important requisites for helping 
little children in the kindergarten to sing musically is to have 
constantly before them the example of good singing. An 
example of singing in the kindergarten not only means a voice 
which is pure in quality, soft, flexible, and high, but it includes 
also the art of expression, method of singing, and taste and good 
judgment in the choice of songs. Children are great imitators, 
and quickly acquire the virtues or faults of their leader. One 
must arouse in children their esthetic taste and appreciation of 
good music before one can hope for good expression. Some of 
the devices for getting little children to sing musically are, viz., 
to sing alone to children, often songs classical, yet simple, which 
appeal to children’s esthetic taste; arouse children’s emotions 
and imaginations to the degree where they want to express them, 
and then direct these activities through the channel of singing 
a song; let children have opportunity of singing alone; play on 
the piano different musical pictures; in playing or singing let 
children tell you what images they get from different melodies ; 
observe the effect of these different rhythms and musical pic- 
tures on the children, getting a clue as to the kind of music they 
respond to most quickly. 

Songs.— ‘‘ Morning Greeting,” ‘Good Morning, Merry Sunshine,” ‘‘Good- 
bye to Summer,” ‘The North Wind,” “The Bed,” “ Pat-a-Cake,” ‘This 


is the Mother,” ‘Thumbs and Fingers,’’ ‘‘Go to Sleep, Thumbkin,” ‘“Sun- 


shine Song,” “The Dove Cote,” “Alice’s Supper,” “Wind Song,” “ Little 
Sunbeam,” “ Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” “ Little Lays and Little Dances,” “Setting 
the Table,” ‘‘ Washing Day,” “Ironing Day,” ‘Come, Little Leaves,” ‘ Har- 
vest Song,” ‘“‘Thanksgiving Song,” ‘‘We Plow the Fields,” ‘The Circles,” 
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“The Caterpillar,’ “The Squirrel,” ‘‘The Milkweed Babies,” ‘The Sun- 
beams,” “Jack Frost,’’ ‘‘The Church.’”’— Eleanor Smith, Songs for Little 
Children for the Kindergarten and the Primary Schools, Parts | and II. 

“The Teakettle,” ‘Song of the Kitchen Clock,” ‘“‘ The Little Housewife,”’ 
“Popcorn People." —Jessie Gaynor, Songs for Little Children. 

“Lullaby,” ‘‘Good Morning to the Playroom,” “The Story of the Clothes,”’ 
“ Washing and Ironing.’’— Mildrid Patty Hill, Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten, 

“Sing a Song of Sixpence.” —Elliut’s Mother Goose. 

“Fair Snow- White.” — Reineke, Children’s Songs. 

‘*A Queer Little House,” ‘‘Grandmother Twitchett.” 


GAMES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
MATE H. TOPPING. 

THE observer of the conventional game period in the kinder- 
garten must often have felt that the games played were not 
childlike, nor such that the children could gain any desirable 
educational benefit from them. A game ought to be primarily 
recreative, and incidentally educative, for all children, and this is 
especially true of the very young ones. The plays and games 
ought to provide activity, simple organization, and be fully 
within the child’s comprehension and powers to reproduce. 
Too often games are given which are entirely adult in character, 
and furnish nothing to interest and occupy the children at home 
or with other children. 

Anyone who has watched little children playing by them- 
selves knows how very simple is the motive of the play, how 
much they depend upon repetition of words and acts, how 
quickly they change from one theme to another, and the great 
pleasure evinced in the preparation for play. Indeed, the par- 
ticipation in the completed arrangements seldom ever yields so 
keen a joy as that experienced in the preparation. The enjoy- 
ment is in putting the things into the doll- or play-house, and 
not so much in what is done with them afterward. Very young 
children will often find a source of great contentment in sorting 
and arranging small pieces of bright-colored paper, cloth, beads, 
buttons, or other articles easy to handle. Opening and closing 
small doors proves perfectly fascinating day after day. There 
is very little organization in the plays of children under six years 
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of age, and I have yet to see them improve in this particular 
from any example or inspiration gained from their kindergarten 
play experiences. 

These characteristics of child life being universal, it seems an 
injustice to this stage of development to insist on the formal, 
stilted play period so common in kindergartens. There ought 
to be more opportunities provided for the children to play 
naturally and from choice. Since they are always fond of imi- 
tating the life about them, it would seem to follow legitimately 
that whatever subject is being dwelt upon as foundation for table 
or other work might be enacted as perfectly as possible by 
the children. This is a simple and easy way of getting the 
children to feel for others, and of establishing the great bond 
of sympathy between the child and the great world about him. 

This sort of play, which may be called the beginning of dra- 
matic art, will enter largely into the first two months of our 
kindergarten work, as our program will have to do with the home 
duties of mother and father. The endeavor will be to provide 
such conditions as to inspire the children to play spontaneously 
and creatively. Together with this simple dramatization by the 
children, we will use games involving organization and repeti 
tion, as ‘* Drop the handkerchief,” to the tune of “‘Itiskit, itaskit,”’ 
‘London Bridge,” ‘‘The Squirrel,” ‘‘Grandmother Twitchett,”’ 


fe) 


‘‘Here we go round the barberry bush.” Then with a doll- 
house, dishes, bed, hammock, large blocks, etc., we hope the 
children will express ¢hemselves, the kindergartner meanwhile 
having the opportunity of getting many unsuspected peeps into 
the real character of her children. In everything the effort will 
be to get into the real play atmosphere of children between 


three and six years of age. 


GRADE OUTLINES. 


Nott The grade outlines that have appeared in previous numbers of the 
COURSE OF STUDY were only carefully planned prophecies of the work to be done. 
It is proposed, this year, to make the outlines a more satisfactory representation of 


the work, by laying the emphasis upon a summary of the work, to be written by the 


teachers at the end of each month, stating what has actually been done bythe children 
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during the month. To this will be added a brief forecast of the work for the succeed 
ing month. 

Unfortunately this plan cannot go into operation until December, as the manu 
script for the November number will have to be ready for the printer by October 1, 
before the actual work of the school begins. Commencing with the December num 
ber, however, a systematic arrangement of topics may be uniformly followed, so that 
the different numbers may be more easily used for reference. 

The summary and outline of each grade teacher may not be printed in each 
publication, but during the year her entire year’s work will appear. This is because 
the outlines of the grades embrace not only the work of the grade teachers in the 
School of Education, but also that of the teachers of corresponding grades in the 
Francis W. Parker School on the North Side, which is affiliated with the School of 
Education. It is believed that in this way the outlines will prove doubly suggestive, 
in showing how the same general plan works out with different children under differ- 
ent environments. 

FIRST GRADE. 
ELSIE A. WYGANT. 

History.—The aim in the history work this year will be to help the chil- 
dren to find the interesting things in their immediate surroundings; to try to 
see a little of the co-operative labor required to produce the modern house 
and its furnishings, and to make our own better. 

Each child will describe the kind of house in which he lives, the members 
of his family, and the occupation of the parent. Stories will be told of other 
homes, the tree-men, cave-dwellers, lake-dwellers, Indians, Arabs, etc. Then 
each child will construct, in a crude way, the kind of home he thinks is best. 
After discussing advantages of each, a fruit crate (sixteen quarts’ capacity) will 
be given to each one to make into a permanent play-house. We shall divide 
it into rooms, cut doors and windows, build a stairway to the second floor, and 
build a chimney, making our own bricks for the purpose. As soon as the 
house is constructed, the walls will be decorated, the floors covered, and the 
rooms furnished. 

While this work is being done, we shal] frequently visit a house in process 
of construction to learn the actual methods of work, and shall have at hand 
examples of beautiful house furnishing and decoration. 

This work cannot, of course, be completed in October, but will continue 
through the year as long as is warranted by the interest of the children. 

Literature.— Selections from Among the Meadow, Forest, and Farm- Yard 
People, by Clara Dillingham Pierson; story of Phzeton; story of Clyte and 
bird stories from Mature Myths and Stories, by Flora J. Cooke; ‘ Pearl 
Feather” and ‘“‘ Mondamen,” from Hiawatha. 

Science.—In connection with the science work, each child will keep a 
daily pictorial calendar, showing the flowers, fruits, and birds, and other 
animal life which he observes at this time, and once a week will paint a view 
from a given window which shall show the seasonal change in landscape. 
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The first meteorological observations will be very crude. The thermom- 
eter will be used as the children feel the need of more definite terms than 
“warm” and “cold”; and when the change of landscape demands an expla- 
nation, a daily temperature record will be begun, showing the fall of tempera- 
ture to the freezing point. 

The study of various typical areas, as the north shore of Lake Michigan, 
sand dunes, a swamp, river, and farm, will emphasize through their contrast 
and comparison the characteristics of our school campus. On each excursion 
the children will watch for anything alive or growing which it would be 
pleasant to have upon our grounds, and if such is found they will observe its 
habitat in order to reproduce it. 

The floor of our play-house is twenty inches square, and, should space 
allow, each child will be given grounds about his play-house to produce the 
type of area which he considers most desirable. On each area seeds of the 
typical plants will be found. Children will collect and preserve any which 
may be used in the garden next year, recording their place and manner of 
growth. Seeds the dissemination of which interests the children will be col- 
lected and classified. 

On the window-sill, outside of the window, we shall have an aquarium 
and box of soil, in order to watch the preparation of pond and garden life for 
winter. 

A squirrel, one of a number of pets which we hope to have during the 
year, will be tamed and an effort made to learn its habits, in order to give it 
the best possible conditions for life. 

Geography.—The source and transportation of our food. (1) Source of: 
(a) vegetables, (4) fruit, (c) cereals, (2) dairy products, (¢) fish, (/) meat. 
(2) Preservation during winter by drying. Preserving and storing: (a) vege- 
tables, (4) fruit. (3) Transportation on water and land. We shall take three 
trips in connection with this work, to a farm, to the river and harbor, and to 
a depot where trains are being loaded and unloaded. While at the depot 
there will be an opportunity to see cattle, chickens, and refrigerator cars. 

Here, as after all field trips, records will be made by the children by means 
of writing, drawing, painting, modeling, and reproducing in various materials 
adapted to the purpose. 

Number.— Number will be used wherever a definite quantity, size, or 
proportion will make the imaging more clear in the central subjects: (1) 
Measure children’s heights ; (2) make rectangles for windows, doors, etc., of 
play-house; (3) make a 6-inch square and fold into halves and quarters for 
seed envelope; (4) make frame for drying apples; (5) weighing of apples 
before and after drying; (6) make rectangles 7 X 10 inches for leaves of a 
dictionary. 

Reading and writing.— Making of records in each subject, dating of 
calendar, and noting of proportions on working drawings will necessitate 


writing. All of this will be done on the blackboard, or with soft pencil on 
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large paper. As a means of communication, words and sentences will be 
written on the blackboard, in conversation, in story-telling, and in giving 
directions. Printed and blackboard reading will be used to gain information 
needed in relation to any work in hand. 

Housekeeping.—Care of wraps and personal property. Care of plants 
and animals in the room. Preparing and serving fruits in season. 

Home economics.—(See outline for fourth grade.) 

The first grade will help to plan the arrangement, decoration, and 
management of the primary lunch-room. 

The children will make the dust-cloths and weave holders for hot dishes 
for both the first and fourth grades. They will each make a book in which 
to keep a record of their work in home economics for the year. 

Autumn fruits will be cooked and served by the children. 

Art.—Paper-cutting, modeling, painting, ond blackboard will be used to 
keep records to illustrate stories and to work out decorative designs for the 
covers of the calendar and furnishing of the play-house. 

Dramatic art. ---Dramatization of favorite stories and reproduction, dra- 
matically, of forms of work which the children have seen. 

Music.—‘‘ Farewell to Summer,” Eleanor Smith, Somgs for Little Chit- 
dren, No. 1; “Squirrel Song”’ 
Series, Book I. 

Manual training.— Making of a frame for drying apples, cutting of doors 


and ‘Pray Come In,” from Modern Music 


and windows in the play-house, and making of stairs for same. 
Textile fabrics.—Basketry: braided raffia; rattan. Weaving: holders 
and mats of cotton or wool roving. Sewing: dust-cloth of cheese-cloth. 
Featherstitch. Embroidery: pen-wipers; needle book covers; blotters; pin- 
cushion covers. Materials: leather or canvas; cotton, wool, or silk embroid- 
ery threads. Designs made by children, corrected and marked out by teacher. 
Correlated nature study.—Talks about seasonable clothing of people. 
Coverings of familiar plants and animals. Uses of skin, scales, hair, wool, 
fur, feathers, and shell. Adaptation of each to particular needs. Uses of 
cotton, silk, linen, and wool garments. Comparison of these fabrics. Recog- 
nition of each by appearance, feeling, odor when burned, and absorptive 
qualities. Recognition of silk, wool, cotton, and linen fibers in raw state; 
cotton plant, flax plant and seeds; silk cocoon, worm and eggs; sheep and 
hides. Simple descriptions and pictures of the culture and manufacture of 
the fibers and fabrics. Planting and observation of flax and cotton seeds. 
Geography.— Excursions to sheep farm, flax and cotton fields; linen, 
cotton, wool, or silk industries. Pictures of all these industries. Stories and 
pictures of tropical countries, with descriptions of clothing. Javanese as type. 
Contrast with clothing of Eskimo; Indians. 
History.—Stories about the children of other countries, cold and warm ; 
how they dress and how they get their clothing; Eskimo, Javanese, Indian. 
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Stories. —‘‘Fair Snow-White;" ‘Robert Bruce and the Spider;”’ 
“Arachne ;"’ ‘‘How Peggy Got a Pair of New Stockings.” 

Songs.‘ Spin, Lassie, Spin;” “ Fair Snow-White ;” “Indian Lullaby ;”"’ 
“Foreign Children;” “Baa Baa Black Sheep;”’ “Little Bo-Peep;”’ ‘The 
North Wind Doth Blow ;”’ “I Love Little Pussy.” 

Physical training.—Anthropometry measurements; examinations, sense 
tests. Frequent rest periods spent in plays and games, out of doors as far as 


possible. Individual corrective work and class gymnastics. 


SECOND GRADE. 
OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL. 

THE central activities of the school will be (1) cooking; 
(2) spinning, dyeing, and weaving; (3) wood-working; (4) 
pottery; (5) games and entertainments; (6) housekeeping ; 
(7) school government. 

Correlated with these central activities, as helps to them, 
will be lessons in nature study, geography, history, mathematics, 
sociology, literature, music, and physical culture 

Reading, writing, language, spelling, drawing, and modeling 
will be essential, but incidental, parts of these lessons. 

Cooking.— Cooking will occupy one hour of each week. The first lesson 
will be on the storing of fruits and vegetables for the winter and the drying 
of apples. 

Experiments : Put different pieces of fruit away for one week’s test; some 
cleaned and dried, others dusty and damp; some in papers, others lying 
heaped together; some in dark places, others in light. Note differences, and 
at the end of a week draw inferences as to the proper ways of storing fruits 
for winter. 

Compare, also, lemons and cranberries which have been kept in water 
with those which have not been put into water. 

Rule for drying apples : Clean apples thoroughly, washing if necessary. 
Pare carefully, using silver knife. Divide into halves, quarters, then eighths. 
Remove stem and core. Record weight. Put pieces, separated, on plate or 
porcelain pan under gauge, and leave to dry thoroughly. (NOTE.—See use 
of these in fourth lesson.) 

The second lesson in cooking will be out of doors, if possible, in ovens 
and over fires made by the children. Potatoes and eggs, rolled in wet 
paper, will be roasted in hot ashes. Apples will be spitted and hung over 


the fire; also baked in the oven with a little water, and sprinkled with sugar, 
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The third lesson will be the making of apple jelly. 

Rule for apple jelly: Select apples which from previous study are known 
to be tart. If possible, use apples so sound that they need not be peeled or 
cored. After cleaning, cut into quarters and put into a porcelain kettle with 
a cup of water for each six pounds of fruit. Simmer slowly till fruit is 
thoroughly cooked. Drain off the juice in a muslin bag. Clean the kettle 
and boil the juice twenty minutes, allowing three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
to each pint of juice. Pour into glasses and place them under gauge, in the 
sunlight, to set. The glasses should be previously rolled in hot water and 
set in it during filling. When firmly set the jelly will be served at the 
luncheon hour. 

The fourth lesson will be the stewing of apples, both fresh and dried. 

Sweet apples boiled with syrup: Pare, quarter, and core a sweet apple, 
not over-ripe. Boil in porcelain kettle till tender, adding water equal to one- 
sixth the bulk of fruit. Do not stir. Remove with fork. Add to the juice 
lemon and sugar to suit taste; boil for twelve minutes; then pour over the 
apple. 

To stew dried apples: Reweigh and cook with same weight of water as 
above, plus that lost by drying. Cook gently. Allow a cup of sugar to every 
quart of water used. 

the fifth lesson will be preparation of grape juice. 

Rule for making grape juice: Pick from stem and thoroughly wash 
juicy, sound grapes. Heat to boiling in porcelain kettle with one-sixth its 
quantity of water. Cook fifteen minutes. Filter through stout muslin bag. 
Let juice settle. Pour all but sediment back into cleaned kettle, adding 
sugar equal to one-eighth of its bulk. Reheat to boiling. Drink when cool. 

The sixth lesson will be the grinding of corn in pestle and mortar, pound- 
ing in canvas bag with stones to make meal. This meal will be boiled as 
children suggest. 

As contrast to the primitive methods just tried, the seventh lesson will 
be the preparation of cerealine flakes. 

Rule for preparing cerealine flakes: [nto one measure of boiling water 
stir an equal quantity of cerealine flakes. Cook in double boiler a half hour, 
adding, just before removing from fire, a little salt, a few raisins, chopped 
figs, or dates. Serve with cream and sugar, if desired. 

The eighth lesson will be the popping of corn for the Thanksgiving day 
luncheon. 

Textile arts. Spinning of wool on spindle and wheel. Dyeing of yarns 
with home-made dyes; experiments with iron-rust, coffee, tea, onion, barks 
and roots of familiar trees and plants, berries. Mordanting and dyeing with 
indigo, logwood, madder, cochineal, and old fustic. 

Weaving of hand-made and dyed yarns into little mats and holders ; mats 
and curtains for play-house; mats, bags, and small cushion covers of manila 
fiber, cotton or wool yarn, or raffia. 
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Basketry: Rattan. Indian splints. Raffia. 

Embroidery: Designing and sewing small squares of linen or canvas for 
table or desk centers, cushion covers or book covers. Dust-cloth bags, 
school bags, all executed in long satin-stitch or cross-stitch. 

Correlated nature study: Practical use of acids, alkalis, and salts in dye- 
ing. Action of strong acid on each of the textile fibers, alkali. Litmus. 
Use of litmus paper. Experiments to show use of sunlight, acids, and 
alkalis in fading colors. Colors of the spectrum as found with glass prism. 
As wide observation as possible of the coloration of shells, birds, insects, 
flowers, and fruits. Relation of coloration to habits and uses. Study of coal 
as source of dyes. 

History: Stories of shepherd life. Early Jewish, Arabian. Shepherd life 
compared with that of primitive times. Invention of spindle, distaff, loom. 
Beginnings of basketry, weaving. Methods of getting clothing in the days of 
hunter life. North American Indians. Among early lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land. Domestication of dog, ox, sheep. Beginnings of commerce. 

Literature: Bible stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. Indian 
myths. Story of Iris. Stories of Athena. 

Geography: Transportation of textile fibers and fabrics to and from the 
city. Pictures and description of modern methods of transportation as con- 
trasted with primitive excursions to docks, markets, freight houses, and shops. 
Pictures of tropical forests and visits to botanical gardens to see trees from 
which dyes are obtained. Stories of coal-mining and coal as source of 
dyes. 

Enough wool will be spun and dyed to make a holder for each child to use 
in cooking. The spindle used will be made by the children in the shop. The 
spinning wheel is one bought of R. R. Street & Co., Chicago; price $5. Wool 
fibers will be examined and sorted as to length, fineness, elasticity, strength, 
and curl. It will be scoured, loosely, with soap and hot water; also matted 
and fetted. Dyeing will be done in the laboratory, over gas -burners or 
alcohol lamps, in half-pint granite cups. The children will experiment with 
bark, roots, berries, and iron rust collected by themselves; also madder, 
cochineal, indigo, logwood, and old fustic, bought of a druggist or at a 
dye-house. 

When it is found that the extract of these colors will not stain the fibers 
even with boiling, the children will be directed to add small quantities of 
salt, soda, or dilute sulphuric acid to the bath. Holding power of the 
color will be tested by rubbing, sunlight, and washing with soap. After 
these experiments, fast dyes and mordants will be prepared by the teacher, 
and children will use according to formula, studying and watching shades 


afterward compounding colors. 
Indigo: 1 part, by weight, of indigo; 1 part, by weight, of slaked lime; 
of 2 parts, by weight, of zinc powder; 200 parts, by weight, of water. 
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TEN GRAMS OF LOGWOOD. 


1. Black: First boil wool for one hour in water containing a very 
little (say 3 decigrams) bichromate of potash and 1 gram of sulphuric acid. 
Wash, and boil for one hour with 5 grams of logwood. 

2. Purple: Boil wool for one hour with 6 per cent. of tin crystals 
and g per cent.cream of tartar, then dye with 30 per cent. of logwood. 


MADDER. 

3. Reddish brown: Mordant and dye as in 1, using madder in place 
of logwood. 

4. Red: Boil wool with 6 to 1o per cent. of aluminum sulphate and 5 
to 8 per cent. of cream of tartar. Dye with 60 to 80 per cent. of madder. 
COCHINEAL. 

5. Crimson: Mordant and dye as in 4, using 8 to 15 per cent. of 
cochineal instead of madder. 

6. Scarlet: Mordant with 6 percent. stannous chloride and 5 per cent. 
of cream of tartar. Boil in 5 to 12 per cent. of cochineal for one hour. 
OLD FUSTIC. 

7. Bright vellow: Same as 6, using 40 per cent. old fustic, 8 per cent. 
of stannous chloride, 2 per cent. of cream of tartar, and 2 per cenit. of 
oxalic acid. 

8. Old gold: Boil for one hour with 3 to 4 per cent. of bichromate of 
potash. Wash, and boil in 20 to 80 per cent. of old fustic. 

REFERENCES: Hummel, 7he Dyeing of Textile Fabrics ; Finckel, A Manual of 
Experiments in Dyeing, Philadelphia. 

Holders 6 X 6 inches will be woven of the wool spun and dyed. This 
first weaving will be the simple darning process on a block of pine wood 13 
7 inches, 1 inch thick, with wire nails driven around it a half-inch from the 
margin, and \& of an inch apart. The warp of the color will be stretched 
from end to end of the block around each nail. The filling of another color 
will be darned in witha long wire needle, or packer’s needle, and around the 
nails at the side of the block. When finished, this mat will be taken off the 
nails, folded double, and its edges buttonholed, or overhanded together. 

Wood-workinz.—Children will make looms of I-inch pine. Frames 16 
X12inches and 2 1ch*: deep; corners nailed together. Uprights of same 
lumber, 1X2 inches, 6 inches tall, are also nailed inside the corners of the 
frame. A 1-inch auger hole is made in the top of eachupright. Through 
the holes in these pairs of uprights are run 1-inch rollers which, extending 
across the ends of the loom, form beams upon which to tie warp threads. 

Pottery.—At least one hour each week wiil be spent in attempts at dishes 
for the luncheon table, modeling, glazing, decorating, and baking. 

Games and entertainments.—Second-grade children will contribute their 
share in the daily morning exercise of the whole school, giving occasional 
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accounts of observations made in the room, reports on work or expeditions, 
or telling short stories. Once a week, also, they will invite into their room 
for a half-hour some one of the other classes in the school, and plan to enter- 
tain their visitors with stories, dramatizations, or games. Once in the two 
months the kindergarten and primary children will have a party in the 
gymnasium, directed by the head of the department of physical culture. 

Housekeeping.—Committees will be elected each week for the care of the 
lunch-room, washing of dishes, and setting of table. Each child will be 
taught to launder his own towel and napkin; also use of dust-pan and brush 
in keeping the floor neat about his own desk ; use of dust-cloth ; removal of 
ink spots from desk. 

School government._-While no lesson can be prearranged for the teach- 
ing of rules for community life, the children will be encouraged always to 
help in the work of the school and never hinder its progress, to feel personal 
responsibility in the neatness of rooms and corridors, and to behave cour- 
teously toward all the people in the school. 

Nature study.— \nterest aroused in the use of colors in dyeing and mak- 
ing will be carried over into elementary science lessons, giving direction and 
meaning to observations. After the first discussion of colors suitable for 
weaving materials, the children will be shown the spectrum colors, by means 
of a prism in the sunlight. They will be directed to look for these colors in 
their tones and tints and shades in nature. They will paint pictures of the 
landscape at the lakeshore, from prairies, sand dunes, and marsh, and com- 
pare coloring. They will tell the difference between autumn coloring and 
that of the other seasons. Excursions will be taken and collections made to 
find what the grass, leaves, seeds, and fruits are doimg, and what relation 
their coloring has to their wse. All seeds possible will be collected and classi- 
fied as to means of dissemination. Relation of familiar fruits to animal life, 
and influence of color in selection, will be observed, read of, and talked about. 
Insects of the prairie, lakeshore, and swamp will be collected and kept 
in the schoolroom. Their coloration will be studied, and its bearing upon 
their food-getting and protection. Record of changing temperature will be 
kept day by day and compared with change of color in the landscape. 

REFERENCES: Jackman, Wa/ure Study; Humboldt Library Nos. 115, 116; No 
26, chaps. ii and ix; No. 64; Chevreul, Zheory of Color. 

Arithmetic.— \n cooking, the children measure materials by ounces, 
pounds, pints, quarts, cupsful, pecks, and bushels. The arithmetic lessons 
will be given to teaching these scales and repetition of problems which have 
arisen, or are likely to arise. Halves, quarters, and eighths of pounds, 
quarts, pecks, and bushels will be taught. If these do not occur frequently 
enough in actual problems to make them clear, they will be taught by similar 
problems and games proposed by the teacher. Halves, fourths, thirds, and 


sixths of a foot will be taught in the same way as help to measuring in the 


shop 
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History.— Study of wool as material of clothing will arouse interest, not 
only in the wool industries of our own time, but in those of the past. By 
means of pictures, stories, and talks the children will be given something of 
an appreciation of the shepherd stage in social life. The stories of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph have been chosen as the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of this. The method of giving this as true history study will be through 
pictures and descriptions, making clear the geographical, climatic, and mate- 
rial condition of the places, people, and time, and allowing the children to 
argue for themselves probable industrial conditions and happenings. The 
motive in the lessons will be to have the class image the social life of the 
time with all its inventions and processes; to grasp something of the relation 
of that to geographical conditions; to recognize in it forces leading to the 
next step in civilization, power, and knowledge which were to carry the race 
forward. 

REFERENCES: Stanley, History of the Jewish Church, Vol. 1; Renan, History of 
the Jews; Vyler, Anthropology; Baldwin, Stories of the East; Josephus. 

Literature.—-As the lessons on shepherd life are worked out, and the 
geographical conditions are pictured, Moulton’s version of the Bible stories 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph will be read, re-read, and told to the 
children. 

Geography.—As a help to the better understanding of the region about 
us and the seasons’ changes, the children will examine the different kinds of 
soil of this vicinity, z. e., clay, prairie soil, swamp soil, sand from the dunes, 
-and prepared garden soil. They will learn to recognize the constituents as 
comminuted rock, vegetable mold, and gravel. By weight they will learn 
proportions of each in the different soils. Quantities of each will be placed in 
boxes in the schoolroom, and seeds will be planted in each for observation — 
grass seed, edible grains, cotton, and flax seed. Granite, quartz, slate, lime- 
stone, and sandstone will be examined and ground up in the study of soil- 
making. The making of soil will be observed in the wearing coast at Lake- 
side, and in the building of coasts at the dunes. 

Writing.-- Before each lesson in cooking the children will write their 
recipes, which will be tacked together with Magill fasteners and kept in book 
form. 

They will also have blank books in which to write new words, in alpha- 
betical order. They will keep records of experiments and excursions, for the 
sake of making correct reports. 

Stories and plays will be written by teacher at children’s dictation, also 
reproduced by children in writing, as helps in the weekly entertainments. 

Reading. — Reports and stories written by children will all be printed, 
returned to them, bound in book form, and read by them, as suggested above. 
Five minutes, apart from the reading period each day, will be spent in 


phonics games. 
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Drawing and painting. 





All lessons and studies which prove sufficiently 
interesting will be illustrated in whatever way the children choose. The. 
pictures can be made a means of helping in the imagery of the subject-matter , 
illustrated, if the teacher insists that they express the facts, not only as the 
child sees and feels them, but as truly and completely as he can be éed to 
see them and feel them. 


THIRD GRADE. 
GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN. 

THE basis for the work of the year is the community life of 
the children. The aim is to present the best conditions for the 
children to gain social experience, and to use this experience for 
the good of the community. To this end the children will be 
organized into groups engaged in social activities. Activities 
and occupations which will be carried on during the year: cook- 
ing, baking, and preserving ; care of domestic animals, chickens ; 
gardening: a vegetable and flower garden; pottery: making of 
dishes, vases, statuettes, bas-reliefs, etc.; sewing: making of 
necessary articles for use in the school and at home—aprons, 
dusters, bags, etc.; wood-work : necessary apparatus, gifts for the 
home, etc.; bookbinding. Other activities may be engaged in 
according to necessity. 

The children will be encouraged to acquire knowledge from 
every available source in order to carry on these activities in the 
most effective manner. For this purpose it will be necessary 
to visit factories and other places in the vicinity where similar 
occupations are engaged in; also museums and collections of 
all kinds; to perform experiments and use books and pictures 
for information, as well as objects and specimens trom the school 
museum. Each activity has a scientific and a social aspect; both 
will receive due attention. Records of the work will be kept 
in the form of finished articles, collection of objects studied, 
written notes, essays, drawings, and paintings. 

Bread, our staple food, will first receive our attention. The 
group will try to bake some bread, and it is believed that even 
a failure will be of educative value. 

Recipe from Mrs. Norton, COURSE OF STUDY, March, 1go!, Vol. I, p. 623: 
1 pint of liquid (milk, or milk and water); 1 tablespoon of butter; 1 table- 


spoon of sugar; I % teaspoons of salt; 1 yeast cake moistened with 4 cup of 
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water. Flour to make dough stiff enough (about 6 cups). Scald milk, add 
butter, sugar, and salt, and cool to 80° F., or until it feels cool to the finger. 
Break the yeast into bits and mix it thoroughly, with the water at a tempera- 
ture of 80°; add the milk and stir in flour gradually with a knife or wooden 
spoon. When the dough is just stiff enough to make into a smooth ball, 
knead it on a slightly floured board till smooth and elastic. Return to the 
mixing bowl, cover closely with a cloth and tin cover, and let it rise till double 
its bulk, keeping it at a temperature of about 75°, Shape into small loaves, 
place in the pans, cover, and let rise till it again doubles its bulk. Bake in 
a hot oven for about fifty minutes. 

Probably a great many questions will arise, some of which 
the children will not be ready to take up; but a record will be 
kept of them. 

Visit a large bakery (Kohlsaat’s). Inquiries as to the mate- 
rials used in bakery will necessitate a visit to a farm. As most 
of the children have been on a farm during harvest time, and 
have seen the methods for gathering and thrashing the grain, we 
may now see the different grains stored in the bins and gather 
data for future work with regard to machinery and implements 
employed, care of animals and their food, etc.,etc. The work of 
the farmer at this time of the year will be studied and samples 
of products of the farm brought back to the school. On all 
excursions the physical features of the landscape will be noticed 
—plains, hills, brooks, and river basins. Samples of soil in dif- 
ferent places will be taken and compared. 

The enormous amount of wheat used by the people of this 
country may be realized by the children in some such manner as 
this: How much flour is used on an average in each household ? 
Average per person? How much in Chicago? In the United 
States? Where does it all come from? By the help of pictures 
and descriptions the child will enlarge his mental picture of the 
Illinois farm visited to the great wheat-producing beit. 

Observations of carloads and ships filled with grain will lead 
to a study of the transportation of the grainstous. The storing 
of the grain in grain elevators and its redistribution will be con- 
sidered. This subject may not be taken up in full during Octo- 
ber, there being so much other material which can be utilized 
only during this month. 
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The wheat in the sheaf and the product of wheat have been 
observed. The children will discuss ways and means of pro- 
ducing flour. They will be encouraged to invent devices for 
thrashing and grinding, and as the metheds suggested probably 
will be similar to those used by primitive peoples, stories of 
primitive agriculture will be told. 

Every bit of prairie, or any vacant lot, invites a study of 
seeds at this time of the year. Children will note the number of 
seeds of different plants, and also make careful observations 
concerning the quantity of seeds produced on one square foot of 
ground. Discuss significance of these facts. The means for 
distribution of seeds will be studied, and how promoted by 
various devices, as prickles, wings, coloring of fruit. Collec- 
tions of seeds will be made and kept in boxes or envelopes, and 
pasted on charts. Consider man’s methods for the distribution 
and collection of seeds for his own purpose; proportion of num- 
ber of seeds sown to number of seeds gathered. 

Sewing.—-Very simple aprons will be begun. 

ottery.— Jars and vases for flowers, to be used in the room. 

Literature.--For silent reading and study such material will be used as 


will intensify and explain the work of the month. For oral reading the poems 
“The Tree,” 
Cooledge, will be used. The Story of Ulysses, by Agnes Cook, will be begun. 
The home and costumes of the Greeks will be studied from pictures, statues, 


by Bjérnson, and “ How the Leaves Came Down,” by Susan 


models, and descriptions. The making of Greek costumes will be begun. 

FHlousekeeping.— Throughout the year every care will be taken to make 
the children feel responsible for the appearance of their schoolroom, and 
everything connected with it, as plants, etc. If convenient, some domestic 
animals will be taken care of by the children, ; 

Music.— (See outline on music by Miss Goodrich.) 

Number.—-Problems will arise in the study of the seeds; also in con- 
nection with the discussion as to the amount of wheat used in the United 
States. Most of the activities carried on by the children will necessitate 
number work. Some of the problems will be given next month, when a 
record of October’s work will be published. 

Physical training. —All the children will be weighed and their measure- 
ments taken. Out-of-door games and sports will be organized. (For gym- 
nastics see outline by Mr. Kroh.) 

French.—(See outline on French by M"* Ashleman.) 


Art.— The landscape as a whole, and the particular parts studied, will be 
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painted and drawn; also scenes on the farm, the animals, the people at work, 
etc., etc. Fairy stories will be illustrated on the blackboard, and on paper 
with colored crayons. (See outlines on art.) 

REFERENCES: Jackman, Mature Study and Related Subjects; Rice, Course of 
Study in History and Literature; Mrs. Wilson, Handbook of Domestic Science; Good 
fellow, Dietetic Value of Bread; Carpenter, A Visit to a Great Wheat Farm; Geo- 
graphical Reader, North America (American Book Co.); Chisholm, Handbook of 
Commercial Geography; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Album of Agricultural 
Graphics; Lubbock, Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; Wallace, Dispersal of Seeds, Darwin 
ism (Humboldt Library); Shaler, Watural Products and Rescources of North America, 
Story of Our Continent; Hale, Stories of Invention; Parton, Captains of Industry; 
Joly, Man Before Metals; Odyssey, Palmer’s translation (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); 
Cook, Story of Ulysses (Public School Publishing Co.); Gardiner, Karly Chapters in 
Greek History; Burckhardt, Schttemann’s Troy (Harper); Guhl and Koéner, Zhe Life of 
the Greeks (Appleton). 


FOURTH GRADE. 
. 
OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
GERTRUDE VAN HOESEN, 

/1istory.— The work for the year is based upon the activities to which the 
growth of Chicago is due, It is, in reality, a gathering up of the experience 
of the previous years, with a view to a better understanding of our civilization. 

The year’s work may be divided into three parts: (1) the growth of the 
city from its earliest days to the present; (2) the care of the city; (3) the 


principal materials necessary to its growth. 


1. THE HISTORY OF CHICAGO. 

i. Transportation: The basis for the beginnings of this work will be an 
excursion up the Chicago river and the drainage canal. (a) Transporta- 
tion of today. (%) The reason why Chicago is a railroad center. (c) Num- 
ber of railroads and steamship lines leading to the city. (By means of a map 
show the railroads of the United States.) 

2. Early history of Chicago. (a) Picture Chicago as it was before visited 
by white men. (1) Brief study of Indian life. (Read /zawatha.) (2) The 
Indians’ means of transportation. How made? (4) First white men to visit 
Chicago. Stories of Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle, showing their purpose, 


courage, and strength of character. 


Il. METAL-WORK. 

As iron forms the principal material used in the framework of the large 
public buildings, bridges, railways, etc., of today, the work with metals will 
begin in this grade. It will consist of the uses, practical and ornamental, to 
which the children can put brass and soft copper. Asa material the latter com- 
bines, in some measure, the pliability of clay and the resistance of wood, and 
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forms a step between the two materials. The pliability of the metal varies 
from that which can be pressed into shape with a pencil to that which can 
only be beaten into shape. 

The children will begin immediately to plan and make their Christmas 
presents. They will begin by choosing something that can be made wholly 
from copper or brass, vr some article which merely needs to be ornamented 
with metal. Plans and pictures of these articles will be published when 
completed. 


III. THANKSGIVING. 


An important place in the work during October and November will be 
given to the history of Thanksgiving. How Thanksgiving is celebrated by 
different peoples of the world: (a) Greeks, (4) Indians, (c) Hebrews, (¢) Eng- 
lish, (e) French, (/) Puritans. 

Geography.—Within accessible distances from Chicago there are five 
areas which are types of the great topographical features of the earth. To 
understand the reason for their existence about Chicago is to understand the 
problem for all areas. The work of the year 1s, therefore, based upon (1) the 
comparative study of these areas as a picture; (2) the solution of the question, 
Why do the plants and animals differ in the several localities ? 

During the months of October and November the basis for this study will 
be laid by means of five excursions: (1) up the Chicago river from the 
harbor, and down the drainage canal to Freeport; (2) to the sand dunes; 
(3) to a large farm; (4) to the north shore of the lake; (5) to the swamp. 

The work on each excursion will consist simply of collecting materials 
with which to build up, during the following week, a picture of the region 
visited. This collection may consist of (1) plants, insects, stones, soil, etc.; 
(2) lists of birds observed; (3) paintings or drawings of different views of 
the region, showing the relation of the plants and animals to their environ- 
ment; (4) notes giving points which can be expressed only in writing, 

Whenever, during the work following these excursions, which will be 
carried on with the help of a large sand table, questions come up that can be 
answered only by a second visit to the place under consideration, the visit 
will be made, if possible. 

In connection with this study of areas, the children will correspond with 
a fourth grade in Salt Lake City, in a southern school, and in France. They 
wiil exchange pictures of these areas with their correspondents, and collections 
of all of their plants, etc., with records of their own discoveries. The corre- 
spondence will, during the winter, grow into a comparative study of the indus- 
tries of the several places. 

Science.— The science will be very closely correlated with geography, for 
it will consist largely of the study of the five areas, previously mentioned, and 
of a special study of the new school grounds, which is at present an unculti- 


vated field. This field will be studied with a view to its improvement when 
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the permanent building is completed. Special subjects of study in the various 
areas will be: (1) vegetation; (2) insect life; (3) soil. An insect cage, an 
aquarium, and an ant-hill, stocked with the animal life found on these areas, 
will be kept in the class-room. The plants and flowers of each area, pressed, 
mounted, and named, will serve as a basis for comparison as well as a record. 

From the study of these six areas will grow the study of: (1) dissemina- 
tion of seeds; (2) bird life. The plants will be named, classified, and 
mounted as to their mode of dissemination (a) by wind; (4) by water; (c) by 
animals; (@) by man; (e) by self-dissemination. 

On each excursion the bird life will be carefully noted to answer these 
questions: (1) What birds are here now? (2) What are they doing? When 
the children present their individual data on these points, they will (1) visit 
the Field Columbian Museum to identify the aggregate list of birds seen; 
(2) get from the library of the school pictures of the birds, and hang them 
in the class-room; (3) then get all of the bird books to verify their observa- 
tions in regard to the habits of the birds, and to learn more about them. 

Metcorology.— A daily record of the sunshine, direction of wind, rair fall, 
temperature, etc., will be kept and summarized monthly as a means of inter- 
preting the changing landscape. As a part of this summary pupils will 
make a painting once a week. In the landscape a special study of various 
trees, selected by the children, will be made. 

Home economics.—As the children bring their luncheons, the industries 
of the home become a necessary part of their daily work. The arrangement, 
decoration, and care of the lunch-room are problems requiring immediate 
consideration. During the first two months the following points must be 
considered : 


I. CARE OF THE PRIMARY LUNCH-ROOM, 


1. Arrangement of dishes, tables, etc. 

2. Articles necessary: (a) curtains for windows and shelves; (6) hem- 
ming and marking towels, napkins, and dust-cloths; (c) plate- and cup-racks ; 
(d@) knife-, fork-, and spoon-boxes. 

3. How to set the tables. 

4. Care of the tables after lunch: (a) gathering up the dishes; (4) wash- 
ing the dishes; (c) drying and putting them away; (d@) daily care of towels, 
pans, and dish-cloths. 

5. General care of the room: (a) sweeping; (4) dusting; (c) arrange- 
ment of chairs and tables. 

6. Care of towels, dish-cloths, and napkins: (@) washing; (4) ironing. 

7. Care of the silver used daily. 


II. COOKING. 


The cooking and serving of autumn fruits with bread and butter, sand- 
wiches, or buttered wafers. 
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Once a month the fourth grade will entertain and serve a luncheon to 
guests invited either from the other grades or from the Francis W. Parker 
School. 

The children will make a book in which to record all of the cooking 
that they do, the plans of articles made for the lunch-room, and the solution 
of all of the problems which grow out of the work in home economics. 

Number.—The number work in‘this grade is necessary to the study of 
the other subjects outlined. Whenever it is found that the class, or indi 
vidual members of the class, need drill to prevent the process of calculation 
from hindering thought, this drill will be given. But at no time will those 
able to pursue the line of thought under consideration be burdened with 
unnecessary drill, Number will be applied in connection with the following : 

1. Average weekly temperature. Later, average daily temperature from 
records made three times a day. This wili necessitate addition and 
partition. 

2. Use of avoirdupois weights and liquid measure in cooking. 

3. The children will have a simple system of bookkeeping. On the 
first day of each month they will each bring a definite sum of money which 
will be deposited to their credit. For all materials needed, short excursions, 
and luncheons, they will draw on this amount each time, recording the 
expenditure under its proper heading, and subtracting its amount from the 
amount credited at the time. This account will be balanced and taken home 
at the close of each month, for the parents’ inspection, before a new deposit 
is made. 

}. Measuring and finding the area of the new school site. Its division 
nto equal areas for study by the individual pupils. 

5. Computing the cost of articles needed for the lunch-room and for the 
Christmas presents. 

6. The children will be carefully measured, and they will consider the 
following points: height, standing and sitting ; weight; chest measurements, 
passive and full; waist girth, passive and full; chest capacity. The chil- 
dren will find (a) the average size of the class; (4) the average size of the 
boys; (c) the average size of the girls. They will keep these records to 
compare with those which will be made again in February and June. 

Dramatic reading.—The Village Blacksmith, by Longfellow; Story of 
Stegfried, by J. K. Baldwin. 

Literature.—The Story of Siegfried, stories of the elves and their under- 
ground smithies, from the German and Scandinavian folk-lore; Azawatha, 
Longfellow. 

Industrial art.—Work-baskets and their equipment. Modeling and 
cooking aprons. Sewing of articles designated under ‘“ Domestic Science.” 


Metal-work.—(See ‘‘History” in this outline.) Dictionary and book for 


domestic science. 
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Phe children will spend at least one afternoon a week at school, in order 
1o complete the more quickly the articles necessary for their work. 

irt,—Painting: Painting of landscapes; of individual trees and their 
twigs and leaves; of the plants and flowers from the different areas. I Ilus- 
trations of stories and scenes from history and literature. 

Clay-modeling.— Animals from the different areas studied. Illustrations 
of stories known to all children. 

Manual training,—Articles for the lunch-room: (1) plate- and cup 
racks; (2) knife-, fork-, and spoon-boxes. In November the Christmas work 
will be commenced. The plans and descriptions will be published 
December 1. 

French.— The French will be directly correlated with home economics, 
industrial art, manual training, and science. 

Physical culture.—Anthropometry. Games both in the gymnasium and 
out of doors. The fourth grade will organize a basket-ball team which will 
plav once or twice a week. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
HARRIET T. B. ATWOOD. 


History.— The different forms of hand-work —as metal-work, manual 
training, clay-modeling, weaving, sewing, and cooking —will be carried on 
by the children of the fifth grade throughout the year. It has seemed best, 
however, in order to secure greater thoroughness in the work, to allow some 
one art especial prominence in each grade. Following Miss Rice’s general 
outline, the textile industry will be the one emphasized in the fifth year. 
(See Miss Rice’s outline in COURSE OF STuDy, June, Igo!.) 

The children will spin with spindle and distaff, and use the spinning 
wheel. Their first weaving will be done on the hand-looms made in the 
shop, but work will also be done on primitive looms and on the old colonial 
loom, 

One of the tasks, very probably the first to be undertaken in October, 
will be the furnishing of the new room into which the grade will move during 
the year with the necessary curtains, cords, table-covers, etc. The children 
will make their own suggestions as to the articles they would like to have in 
their room, and very probably they will find it necessary for several children 
to work on the same piece. 

Before deciding upon the material to be used, it will be necessary to 
make some study of different fabrics now in use. The cost of each material 
must be considered. The question as to whether the children can to advan- 
tage prepare their own thread from the crude materials — wool, cotton, silk, 
etc.—will arise, and, in order to decide this, ways of preparing such materials 
must be investigated. 


As the work goes on, questions such as, How have other peoples done 
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the things we are doing? How did those peoples live? What were times 
like in their day ?—will undoubtedly arise many times. 

For answers to such queries one is led more often than elsewhere to the 
days of our great-grandmothers, and hence colonial history will have in this 
grade a vital interest. 

A detailed outline of the study of colonial times will appear in a later 
number. 

Geography.—-\. The investigation of different cloth fibers that are 
demanded by the history work planned for the fifth grade will necessitate 
much geography work. Library committees will be appointec from the class 
to investigate the various topics--—z. ¢., cotton raising, sheep-raising, silk 
culture, hemp and flax industries, preparation of vegetable fiber. This 
study will be carried on by means of books, pictures, and museum material, 
and each committee will report progress to the entire class. The reports 
may be made by means of pictures, blackboard sketches, or stereopticon 
views accompanied by written or oral descriptions. 

Letters of inquiry concerning the above topics will be written to fifth 
grades in Montana, North Carolina, Ireland, India, and Hawaii, and descrip- 
tions of the industries going on in Chicago will be sent to them in return. 

II. Much of the geography work will be based upon field trips taken by 
the class. Field trips proposed for the fall: (1) Dune Park; (2) north 
shore; (3) Stony Island; (4) farm; (5) McCormick Reaper Works; (6) 
Field Columbian Museum; (7) frequent visits to the permanent site of the 
School of Education, to observe the erection of the building. 

Each trip will be followed by an indoor discussion and, in many cases, 
by a stereopticon lesson. Sketches which will bring out prominent features 
will be made both in the field and in the class-room. Descriptions of all 
regions visited will be written by the children, to be sent with photographs 
and paintings to the children with whom the grade is corresponding. Large 
chalk sketches representing the typical scenes of the local region will be 
made and preserved. No map-work will be attempted until rapid black- 
board sketching has become an easy mode of expression for the children. 

In each issue of the COURSE OF StTuDy, beginning with November, a 
detailed account will be given of work done during the preceding month. 

Nature study.—\. The fall work will grow out of the field trips. (See 
geography outline.) 

The plant societies of the local regions will be studied in relation to the 
topographic forms on which they have developed, viz., dunes, beach, bluff, 
beach ridge, uplands, tlood plain, and swamp. 

As far as possible, the animal life found will be studied in its natural 
environment, but those animals which will not suffer by being brought into 


the schoolroom will have proper homes provided for them there, to give 


opportunity for more careful study. 
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Il. Special problem: investigation of new school site. If possible, the 
children will work in conjunction with the gardener in charge of the grounds 
of the School of Education. Not only can the knowledge and experiences 
gained on field trips be brought into play upon the problem of making the 
new grounds beautiful, but the undertaking will suggest many problems 
leading to further study and investigation. The first steps in the work will 
be as follows: (t) investigation of soil in different parts of the grounds; (2) 
enumeration of trees already on the grounds; (3) study of trees that flourish 
in the Chicago region; (4) mapping of the plant societies now present on the 
ground. 

III. Observation of the weather and of landscape changes. Weekly 
paintings will be made of the outdoor landscape. Committees will be 
appointed to take daily records of temperature and rainfall. These com- 
mittees will change about frequently, and at times the entire class will do 
the recording. Twice a month measurements of the noon shadow will be 
made. 

Number.—The aim will be to use number whenever it can be used to 
produce clearer and stronger imaging. The number work will, therefore, be 
closely correlated with all other work done. 

Whenever greater skill in combination of numbers is seen to be neces- 
sary for economical work, drill will be given. 

While it is impossible to say in advance what number should be given to 
fifth-grade pupils, yet the following estimate may be given as to the standard 
of skill to be acquired by the end of the fifth year: (1) automatic use of the 
multiplication table up to 12; (2) easy working ability in simple operations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and partition; (3) working 
ability with simple fractions and decimals; (4) acquaintance with the pro- 
cesses involved in percentage. 

First work proposed: calculation of the amount and cost of material 
used to make the large-sized hand-loom. This will involve a knowledge of 
board measure. 

Making of a careful working drawing of hand-loom. 

German (Edward Prokosch).— German conversations as an introduction 
into the study of said language. Special stress will be laid on correct pro- 
nunciation. The correct use of the article in German and the correct forms 
of the verb. Reading of German script and reproduction of the same by the 
pupils. 

Manual training.—- Making of articles needed in the schoolroom, the 
home, and on the playground. Careful working drawings precede work in 
the shop. First work proposed: making of large hand-loom for weaving. 

Industrial art.—Weaving of articles for new schoolroom. (See history 
outline.) Making of necessary costumes. 

Physical culture.—(See physical culture outline for grammar grades.) 


VWusic.—Songs for October: “Harvest Song ;’’ songs from life and 
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nature; “Spin, Lassie, Spin!’’ characteristic Puritan hymns. (See also 
music outline.) 

Art.— Art expression will be used constantly as a means of imaging, and 
will therefore be more closely related to all other work done. ‘The art work 
comprises: clay-modeling ; designing with crayon and water colors; water- 
color sketching of landscape and of individual objects; sketching in white 
and colored ‘crayon on blackboard and gray paper. 

Speech, oral reading, and dramatic art.—(1) Daily drill in articulation. 
lraining in correct utterance of vowel sounds. Dramatization, in costume, 
of scenes from the lives of the peoples studied. (2) Oral reading of dramatic 
poems and prose selections. Poems studied and memorized. 

Writing, spelling, English.— Recording of data; taking of field notes. 
Description of experiments. Descriptions of regions visited, things seen, etc. 
Letters to children of other lands. Written dramatization of stories and of 
scenes from the lives of the peoples studied. Original stories. 

Silent reading (study ).— Looking up of topics assigned or chosen. Read- 
ing of printed dictations or directions. Reading of descriptions or narratives 
which will give pictures of life in other lands and times. Study of texts of 
songs. Study of beautiful and inspiring poems or prose selections, which 
may or may not be expressed orally. 

Domestic science.—Care of room and materials. Planning and prepara- 
tion for daily luncheon. Care of lunch-room. Cooking of simple dishes for 
the luncheon. 

REFERENCES:' Comstock, /wsect Life; Jordon and Kellogg, Animal Life; Chap 
man, Bird Life, Bird Lore; Coulter, Plant Relations, Plant Structures; Lounsberry, 

1 Guide to the Trees; Jackman, Nature Stndy and Related Subjects; Watson, Art of 
Weaving; Bevan, Textiles and Clothing; Rock, Textile Fabrics; Burnly, The History 
of Wool and Wool Combing; Charley, Flax and its Products in Ireland; U.S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Department of Agriculture, No. 33, Ze Cotton Plant; No. 39, Useful 
Fibers; Wurst, Silk and Silk Dyeing; Figuier, Primitive Man; Weeden, Economic 
and Social History of New England; Earle, House Life in Colonial Days, Children of 
Colonial Days, Costumes of Colonial Days; Salisbury, Geography of Chicago and its 


Environs; Cowles, Plant Societies of Chicago and Vicinity. 
SIXTH GRADE. 

(For the sixth grade work see the outlines of the special 
teachers in history, geography, science, mathematics, German, 
music, and physical training. <A detailed outline of the work 
of this grade tor October will appear in the next number. ) 

SEVENTH GRADE. 


NoOTT WILLIAM FLINT. 


/Tistory.— During the whole year the basis for the studies in history will 


be hand-work —the making of books. ‘The things which the children make, 
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therefore, and the order of their studies will follow roughly the history of the 
evolution of books. The outline below sets forth briefly the scheme for the 
year’s work. It may need to be said that the divisions of this plan are quite 
arbitrary; by far the greatest emphasis, both in time and attention, will be 
laid on bookbinding, and the history of England. 

1. Clay books: The making and inscribing of clay books by the class 
members. The use of material only is to be imitated, not the model of the 
book or the inscription. (1) The need of books. (2) The earliest books — 
writings on brick and stone. (3) History of Babylon and Assyria in relation 
to this kind of writing. (4) Examples of this kind of writings: (a) story of 
the deluge; (4) tables of commandments given to Moses; (c) Josephus’s 
account of the inscriptions of the children of Seth; (¢@) laws of Solon. (5) 
Reasons why this kind of material was used. (6) Picture-writing and cunei- 
form inscriptions. (7) The history of the alphabet. 

2. Papyrus: The making of imitation papyrus rolls in birch bark, or any 
suitable vegetable fiber, and of reed pens, and ink. (1) So much of the his- 
tory of Egypt as may be necessary to tne children’s understanding of Egyp- 
tian book-making. (2) Comparison of papyrus rolls with clay inscriptions. 
(3) Inscribing of the roll; original compositions by the children. 

3. Tablets: The making of one metal and one wooden tablet and a 
stylus by each class member. ‘The wooden tablets will be of two or three 
leaves hinged with wire. The inner sides of the leaves will have raised 
edges and a writing surface of wax. (1) The Roman rolls, or volumen. (2) 
Roman and Greek schools, manners, and customs. 

4. Parchment and velium: The illumination of a small book, such as 
Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book. (1) Inspection of a parchment book. (2) 
Monasticism and chivalry. (3} How books of the Middle Ages were written 
and circulated; palimpsests. (4) Writing of stories or plays illustrating 
monastic or chivalric customs. 

5. Paper and printing: Making of a wooden model of Gutenberg’s press. 
(1) Study of various methods and machines for doing modern letter-press 
work: (a) the printing press; (4) the linotype machine; (c) electroplating 
and lithographing. (2) History of England from the Norman conquest. (3) 
Invention and the making of paper. 

6. Bookbinding: The binding of at least three books. (Full instruc- 


tions as to this part of the work will be given later.) 


OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER. 


(1) Questions as to what books are, and how they came to be. (2) Why 
should there be books at all? (3) Study of examples of all kinds of books. 
(4) Visit to Field Columbian Museum and to Haskell Museum to see 
examples of primitive books. (5) Beginnings of an alphabet; class will 
make rebuses, and develop asystem of simple ideographs which may be used 
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in inscribing their own clay books. (6) Picture-writing and cuneiform 
inscriptions. (7) Stories of Babylon, -\rcadia, and Assyria. 

Nature study.— The work of the year will, in general, follow the seasons. 
The divisions which appear in the outline are not meant to be absolute or 
arbitrary ; and in each division as taken up some particular aspect of the 
question will be examined for close study by the class. 

1. Seed distribution : (1) Collection of seeds and the making of distribu- 
tion charts by the class. (2) Study of weather conditions and of the use of 
instruments used in noting these conditions: (a) thermometer ; (4) barometer ; 
(c) hygrometer; (@) rain gauge; (e) skiameter. (3) What are seeds? (4) 
Necessity for distribution. (5) Means of distribution. (6) Harvesting. Cal- 
culations as to number of seeds produced by given areas of land. 

2. Preparations of animals and plants for winter: (1) Study of ant life in 
laboratory. (2) Effects of heat and cold upon life. (3) Hibernation. (4) 
Migration. (5) Collection of larva. 

3. Food: The determination of the constituents of various food-stuffs. 

4. Ventilation: (1) Experiments in the chemistry of air. (2) Physiology 
and mechanics of breathing. (3) Ventilation of houses. 

5. Wood: Observations of trees and experiments with wood. Forestry. 

6. Germination: Study under observation of cycles of germination for 
various plants under varying conditions of (1) moisture, (2) heat, (3) soil, (4) 
light, and (5) air. 

OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER. 

1. Seeds : (1) Collection of all kinds of seeds by class members. Classifica- 
tion of seeds, and the making of distribution charts. (2) What are seeds? 
The use of fruit from the point of view of the plant. (3) Necessity for distri 
bution of seeds: (a) crowding, (4) sunshine, (c) pollination. (4) Means of 
seed distribution : (a) wind, (4) light, (c) shape, (@) weight. (5) By special 
appendages : (a) wings, (0) down. (6) Distance of transportation (examples 
in class). (7) By water: (a) buoyancy, (4) location. 8) By plant itself : (a2) 
motion of whole plant, (4) special apparatus. (g) By animals ; when used 
as food. (10) Attractions of fruit for animals : (@) color, (4) taste, (c) odor. 
(11) By animals inadvertently : (@) on coat and skin of beasts, (4) feet of wad- 
ing birds (see Darwin's experiment), (c) clothing of human beings. 

Il. Relation of plants to weather condition: (1) Keeping of daily weather 
charts. (2) Relations between weather and crops. (3) Use of thermometer, 
hygrometer, barometer, rain gauge, and skiameter. (4) Painting of landscape 
pictures ; (2) to bring vividly before the children the changes worked by the 
season ; (2) to interest the children more closely in the details of the general 
picture. (NOTE: these pictures will be hang upon the walls of the school- 
room, the fresh pictures each week being superimposed upon the one of the 


week before.) (5) Study of a certain area in the neighborhood of the school ; 


if possible, the same area that is painted. 
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Geography.—The subject for the year will be Eurasia. In order to give 
the class an idea of the land mass as a whole, instead of as a mere aggrega- 
tion of political units, the work will begin with the study of the continent. 
Another aim will be to get the children to think of the earth as a background 
for man’s activity, a place to live in and to do things in, rather than to have 
them consider it as an object for geological study only. The peoples of par- 
ticular places, therefore, their manners, customs, and looks, will always 
be an important part of the geography lessons. ‘To this end pictures of typical 
continental scenes will be shown, and the class asked to locate them, together 
with any costumes or objects used by the different peoples. The materials for 


the study will be a large relief map of Eurasia, a set of Longman’s atlases for 


the class, sand and sand-pans, and the geography laboratory. From the very 
first the children will be asked to give back their knowledge in some form of 
expression, in chalk-modeling on the board, in sand-modeling to scale, in 
the sand-pans, in map-drawing, both free-hand and projection, and in written 
papers. It needs to be said also that the children will learn to read ordinary 
maps, and to understand the differences in maps due to the different projec- 
tions. 


OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER, 


Kurasia: (1) Fitness of term: (@) Europe and Asia strictly one conti- 
nent; (4) likeness of typical landscapes in Asia and Greece; (c) all peoples 
of the continent, so far as known, originally one. (2) Direction and distance 
of continent from Chicago England, and Japan or China: (@) extent in 
miles; (4) latitude and longitude; (¢) meaning of this great extent. (3) Gen- 
eral outline. (4) Coast line: (a) length of coast line in proportion to area ; 
(6) compare Europe and Asia in this respect; (c) interpretation of this differ- 
ence. (5) Peninsulas. (6) Continental slopes: (a) principal regions of high- 
land and lowland; (4) the Pamir; (c) the Himalayas. (7) Rivers: (a) 
principal rivers of Asia and of Europe, and the people who dwell along them ; 
(4) direction of flow; (¢) importance of rivers to early civilization — the high- 
ways of migration; (@) length and navigability of rivers; (e) deltas; (/) the 
work of rivers as studied in laboratory. (8) Climate: (a) differences in tem- 
perature in various parts of the continent; (0) rainfall; (c) interpretation of 
these phenomena; (@) best living places on the continent from a climatic 
standpoint. (g) Productions. (10) Winds. (11) Political divisions. 

English.—The literature which the children are to read through the year 
will be taken up as oral reading, or as private reading at home. Last year 
the children read carefully in class the whole of //zus Cesar, and afterward 
learned and acted publicly two scenes from the play. The Passing of 
Arthur, The Story of Ab, the White Ship, Horatius at the Bridge,and many 
other things were read in class. And J/vanhoe, Hereward the Wake, the 
legends of King Arthur, parts of various histories, and many other stories 
were read at home. But whatever the reading, it was always something in 


+ 
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connection with the other work. And the literature for this year will be 
taken up with the same idea in view. 

English composition —and this includes also grammar, spelling, chirogra- 
phy, and punctuation —will go on systematically from the first. The chil- 
dren will constantly be asked to write on subjects related to their other 
work; and every week at least one set of their writings will be read in class 
and dealt with critically by the children themselves and by the teacher. The 
fact that later in the year they are each to write a fairly long story, which 
they will bind into books, will furnish a strong motive for their learning to write 
good English. From the class criticism of their own sentences, paragraphs, 
and whole compositions, the larger rhetorical laws will be developed. 

German (Edward Prokosch).—- Brief test of the pupils in regard to their 
previous work. Stories of the history of the invention of printing by Guten- 
berg. Reading of an appropriate poem and committing the same to memory. 
Object-lessons on the thermometer and barometer. Written exercises, based 
on the oral work of each week. 

Number work.— The number work in this grade, as in all the other 
grades, will grow out of the children’s other studies. In pursuit of these 
studies the class will constantly be confronted by problems which will 
demand the use of number for solution. When these arise, the number will 
be given. If the children are to handie number with ease, however, it will 
be necessary that they have some formal drill in processes. ‘This drill need 
not be obtained through cut-and-dried abstractions, but the larger part of it 
should come from field work, nature study, geography, etc. 

Later in the year the pupils will have reached a point where they may be 
helped by a knowledge of simple algebraic processes and of geometry. But, 
since at the beginning much of the number work will grow out of nature study, 
which demands a dealing with proportion, or relative magnitudes, and since 
the children will have come from various schools in which the work may 
have differed, it will be necessary, during October, to go to nature study, 
geography, and the field for work for a thorough review —and an examina- 


tion for the teacher’s own benefit — of fractions and percentage. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
KATHARINE M. STILWELL AND ELIZABETH ADAMS. 

In the spring of 1899 the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of 
the Chicago Normal School built a play-house for the use of 
the kindergarten and first-grade children. This was a one- 
room wooden structure with floor dimensions of 16X20 feet. 
The building was well lighted, as there were windows in the two 


sides and in one end a large horizontal window with leaded 
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glass. The outside was painted, the inside was neatly papered, 
and the floor covered with matting. The entire work was done 
by the pupils. 

We shall follow a similar plan this year, having the eighth 
grade build a club-house large enough for the use of the differ- 
ent classes of the school. First, the grade will discuss what is 
needed, and how these needs are to be met. Secondly, after 
they have decided on the general style of the building and its 
size, each pupil will make a plan embodying his ideas. Thirdly, 
from these drawings the class will work out a composite plan, 
which will be tollowed in the construction of the club-house. 

The work done by the pupils in the preparation of these 
plans leads directly into the study of the buildings, public and 
private, of Chicago. We shall visit isolated houses and _ shall 
study department buildings both in their construction and envi- 
ronment, especially in the congested districts. 

The next step will be the study of the topography of Chicago 
and its vicinity, followed by a discussion of the ways in which 
this topography has been and may be utilized in the building of 
the city. The salient features are the prairie, the river, and the 
lake. Among the excursions will be a trip on the Chicago 
river, a visit to the sand dunes, and another to the north shore. 

While the schoolroom will be provided with an aquarium, 
an insect cage, etc., the most valuable nature study will be car- 
ried on out of doors. A vacant lot near the school will be 
selected for the systematic study of plant and animal life. The 
grouping of the plants themselves into families, and the adap- 
tation of both plants and animals to their conditions, will be the 
special points of investigation. A similar study will be made 
of areas visited on the excursions. 

Arithmetic will be taught in connection with manual train- 
ing, geography, and science. We shall begin the study of 
algebra with the equation. Comparing it to a pair of scales, the 
pupils will learn the effect of adding and of subtracting the same 
or equal quantities to both members of an equation. They will 
at first use number, then they will generalize it by the use of 
algebra. This will include a study of algebraic terms, the adding 
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and subtracting of algebraic quantities, and the reduction of an 
equation. All the work in reduction will be done by adding 
or subtracting until the pupils discover for themselves the 
shorter method of transposing. 

The history work of this grade, beginning with the home and 
city life of Chicago, has for its ultimate object the development 
and expansion of our national life. Rome, with its ideal of law, 
is, in the wonderful growth of its political life, well adapted for 
comparison with the story of our nation. The sense of social 
duty, the se f-surrender of the individual Roman to the claims 
of his country, are elements much needed in our own civic life. 
To this end, in connection with the American history of the 
year, the history of Rome will be taken up. With this we shall 
begin the study of Rome’s greatest gift in thought, her language. 

The first work will be lessons in Roman private life. This 
month these will be presented in simple Latin stories on the 
home, the dress, and the school. They will be printed on read- 
ing slips for the use of the pupils, and the work will be illus- 
trated by copies of the objects mentioned, by pictures, and by 
stereopticon VIEWS. 

For work to be done by this grade in music and physical 


training, sce outlines of special teachers. 


REFERENCES: History: Wright, Zadustrial Development of the United States. 
Geography: Chicag ind its Environs. Nature study: United States weather maps ; 
Coulter, Plant Relations; Kerner and Oliver, Plant Life; Comstock, /usect Life. 


THE MORNING EXERCISE. 
BERTHA PAYNE. 

THE morning exercise occupies the twenty minutes given 
daily to the coming together of the whole school. It has been 
found to be one of the most stimulating and helpful functions in 
the life of the school. After chorus singing and the reading of 
some selection appropriate to the topic for the morning the 
remainder of the time is given over to the pupils, who contribute 
to the subject of the exercise, each in his own way, the results of 


their own efforts. 


The subjects of the morning exercises are usually those that 
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have grown out of the work of the school, such as the observa- 
tions made upon a field trip. They are often in recognition of 
great events, or an exchange of the current news of the world. 
Most frequently, however, they are brief, graphic reviews given 
by some group that has been carrying on some line of study and 
which now holds the subject so clearly and vividly that it can 
make it interesting to the rest, aided by any form of expression 
that best presents the idea. Drawing, modeling, story-telling, 
or singing, all are used when needed. 

For example: rapid sketching in colored crayons of the rice 
fields of Egypt, or the poppy fields of India, is done by the chil- 
dren to reinforce the verbal description. Sometimes dramatic 
action best tells the story. The great gain is seen in the free- 
dom and self-forgetfulness with which those who take part 
express themselves under the influence of a real motive and full 
possession by the idea. These exercises are in no sense formal. 
They grow in simplicity and naturalness as the year advances. 
The suggestions, questions, and experiences come more freely 
and spontaneously from the body of the school. 

This year there will be, as before, some exercises of greater 
length in the celebration of events or seasons of especial signifi- 
cance. The first is the distinctively American festival of Thanks- 
giving, which nevertheless falls in with the universal and historic 
observances of the harvest. The exercises will be such as to 
show, in dramatic scenes, this background of ceremonies of other 
peoples. 

Christmas will be the great day for parents and friends to 
join the children, when gifts of the children’s own making will 
furnish a part of the good time. And the Christmas songs, 
stories, and tableaux will give a glimpse into the ways of keep- 
ing Christmas in other lands and times. 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays will be remembered 
together and bring to a focus the interest in two of the greatest 
dramas in our nation’s history. 

The spring festival will again carry us back to the springtime 
of the world, with its revival of the myths and customs that 
celebrated the return of the sun. It will also bring us together 
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for out-of-door sports. For this, as well as other days, some 
costuming and scenery may be needed, which will be designed 
and made by the pupils. 

Memorial Day and closing day complete the list of exercises 
celebrated with more than ordinary emphasis. 

A list of topics for the month of October is given below 
From time to time notes from these exercises, with references 
and description of their development, will appear either in the 
grade outlines or in an especial article. 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR OCTOBER. 


LEADER, 

October 1. . - - - Colonel Parker 
2. Nature Study = : < Mr. Jackman 
3. Current Events - - - Miss Rice 
4. The Worlds Around Us - Mr. Mvers 
8. Vacation Reports - - Mrs. Thomsen 
g. Some Beautiful Books - Miss Warren 
10. October - . - Miss Mitchell 
11. Field Observations Miss Baber 
15. Pictures - - - : - Mr. Duncan 
16. Fruits - - - . Mrs. Norton 
17. Current Events - - . Mr, Flint 
18. Autumn Colors - - - Miss Crawford 
22. Field Observations - - - - Mr. Meyers 
23. Rivers - : Miss Stilwell 
24. Stories - - - Miss Wygant 
25. Pottery - - - - Miss Hollister 
29. Nature Observations - . - Mrs. Atwood 
30. Home Life - - - - Miss Allen 
31. Hallowe'en - - - Miss Payne 

HISTORICAL EVENTS AND BIRTHDAYS. 

October 3. George Bancroft - - - - - - - 1800 
4. Jean Francois Millet - - - . - 1814 
4. Battle of Germantown - - - - 1777 
6. Jenny Lind - . - - - ; : 1821 
7. Death of Oliver Wendell Holmes : : - - 1894 
8. Paul Rembrandt - - - - - - 1669 
g. Cervantes” - - - - - - - - 1547 
g. Chicago Day - - - - - 1871 
io. Benjamin West : - - - - - 1738 


12. Hugh Miller - - - - - - - 1802 
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Death of Elizabeth Fry - - . . - - 1820 
William Penn - - - - - - - - 1644 
Noah Webster - - - - - - - - 1758 
Burgoyne’s Surrender - - - - 1777 
Battle of Leipzig - - - . - - - 1813 
Sheridan's Ride . . - - - - - 1864 
Death of Admiral Nelson at Trafalgar - - - - 1805 
Charge of the Light Brigade, Balaklava - - - 1854 
Geoffrey Chaucer - - - : - - 1328 
John Keats - - - - - - - - 1796 
Angelica Kaufmann - - - - : - = $7g4 


Hallowe'en - 
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Lhe object of the Alementary School Record is to make possible 
for use in other schools the details of subject-matter and 
method in the application of modern psychology in education, 
as demonstrated by the University Elementary School. The 
plan includes a series of nine monographs, each number con- 
taining a record of work done by a group in the school, and 
also an article concerning the work of one department in all 


grades. ‘The complete series is now ready. 





giite series rove sn. vever | “The University of Chicago Press 
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MANUAL ‘TT RAINING MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. BENNETT, HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT OF MANUAL ARTS, BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILL. PUBLISHED QUARTERLY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS.° F 


a illustrated educational magazine devoted to the interests of MANUAL 

TRAINING, SLOYD, DRAWING, DOMESTIC ARTS, and CONSTRUCT- 
IVE WORK for elementary and secondary schools. It has the support of 
the leading teachers and supervisors of manual training throughout the 
country. The last volume contained reports of important meetings, 
news items, editorials, reviews, and articles by 











Dr. FRANK A. HILL, of Massachusetts. WALTER J. KENYON, Lowell State Normal 
Prof. M. V. O’SHEA, Univ. of Wisconsin. School. 

Dr. E. W. Scriptures, Yale University. CHARLES A. BRADLEY, Denver, Colorado. 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Hampton Institute. WILLIAM F. Vroom, New York City. 


A long list of excellent articles is promised for future numbers. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 a year; sample copy, 30 cents. 


To those who read this notice a sample copy will be sent on receipt of ten two-cent stamps. 
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